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Latest Text-Books 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER HARPER AND TOLMAN’S CAESAR 


For Younger Students. By Dr. W. R. Harper, President of | By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and Hersert C. TOLMAN, Ph.D. Clo., 
the University of Chicago, and Isaac B, Burczss, A.M., Boston | 20, 502 pp. Sixty Illustrations, Nine colored maps, $1.20. 


Latin School. Cloth, 12mo, 428 pages, $1.00. Fust issued. HARPER'S INDUCTIVE SERIES OF CLASSICS 


A Great Catalogue 


Over 2,cco volumes are described 

in the a1 sections of our Des- 

criptive Catalogue. These are 
ublished separately. The sub- 
ects are: 

I. re 

2. Supplementary Readi 

3. Arit metics 

4. Higher Mathematics 

Penmanship, etc, 


G h ‘ 
z History y A pamplet of one hundred advance pages of this work created | Now includes An Inductive Latin Primer ; An Inductive Latin 
* English widespread interest, and was eagerly sought for. So favorable | Method; An Inductive Greek Method; and Caesar's Gallic 


g. English Language 
10. Drawing 
11, Music 
12. Book-keeping 
13. Ancient Language 
14. Modern Language 
Science 
17. iloso Psychol 
19. Pedagogy, Re-ords, etc, 
20, Elocution 
a1. Maps and Charts 


On application, ill mail 
those 24 ich i 


American Book Com 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


was the impression it produced, that in very many places the War In preparation are Vergil’s Aneid ; Cicero's Orations ; 
a . Supplementary Reading in Latin ; Latin P ition ; An 
book was adopted before publication, the advance pages being | Inductive Greek Primét; Xenophon’s p Atte Hees toe 


used meanwhile, with gratifying results. Supplementary Greek Readings and Greek Prose Composition. 


Other recent Classical text-books are: 
HARKNESS’S EASY METHOD FOR BECINNERS IN LATIN 
By ALBERT Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, half seal, 348 pages, $1.20. 


COY’S CREEK FOR BECINNERS THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL 


By Epwarp G. Coy, M.A. 12mo, cloth, pages xvi. | By THomas B. Linpsay, Ph.D. 16mo, half seal, pages xvi., 226. 
152. $1.00, Fully Illustrated, $1.00, 


In other departments of study the Company have just published some important works, including 


Winslow’s Principles of Agriculture 
By Isaac O. WINSLow, A.M. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 60 cts. 


Peterman’s Elements of Civil Government Appletons’ School Physics 


By ALEXANDER L. PETERMAN. Cloth, 12mo, 224 pp., 60 cents.| By JoHN D. Quackennos, A.M., M.D., (Literary Editor), 
Alfred M. Mayer, Ph.D, Silas W. Holman, S.B, Francis E. | 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry | Nipher, A.M., and Francis B. Crocker, E.M. Clo., 12mo, $1.20.' white’s New School Register 


By SetH T. Stewart, A.B. 12mo, cloth, 406 pages, $1.12, | Maxwell’sAdvanced Lessons in English Grammar By Emerson E. Witte, A.M, LL.D. Quarto, boards, 60 cents. 
By H. Maxwett, Ph.D. 12mo, dloth, 336 pp., 60 cts. | 
Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic Health for Little Folks | Shoup’s History and Science of Education 
By ANDREW J, Rickorr, LL.D., 36 cents. | Prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 30 cts. By WILLIAM J. SHoup, M.S. 12mo, cloth, 303 pages, $1.00. 
Correspondence invited relating to books for examination and introduction, Specially favorable terms made known on application, Address the publishers 

New York 

Cincinnati American Book Co 

Chicago See last page. Please mention JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. mpany . 


English Classic Series. 2. THE SHELDON SERIES. 


For Classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, &c. THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
EDITED BY EMINENT ENCLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 


Sheldon's Word Studies: Composition. 
e New Numbers. & Sheldon’s Arithmetics. A New Series of German Text-Books. 


No. 91. Tennyson’s The Holy Grail, and Sir| No. 93. Irving’s Westminster Abbey, and|/Sheldon’s Algebras. By Prof. H. J. & J. A. SCHMITS. | 
Christmas Sketches. With biographical | Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- | 
sketch of auther, plan of We tminster, intro | adard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. Hill’s Blements of 1 ogic. [sition. 
sketch of author, critical opinions, introduction ductory and explanatory notes, and illustra. Olney's New Elementary Geometry "| Eil’s Blements of F sycho'ogy. i 
to IDyLs OF THE KING, and prefatory and ex- tions. Price, 12 cents. | 
y’s Pirst Principles of Natural Phi 
notes. Price, 18 conte. No. losophy. [New Ed.] English Writers, by Dr. Backus. 
92, ographical ieal sketch of Macaulay, introductory, bistor-| Avery’s Blements of Natural Philosophy. | y ev 
ot and ial. aad explanatory eases. (Double number,| Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. Pirst Principles of Political 3 
planatory notes. Price, 4 cents. bound in boards.) Price, 24 cents. Avery's Complete Chemistry. conomy. : 
Full Descriptive Catalogues will be sent on application to the Publishers. Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. | i 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St, N. Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, vs 
A. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, : t 
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PROFESSIONAL 


 ESTERBROOK'S No. Al PROFESSIONAL PEN. 


Fine points and extra elastic. For plain and ornamental writing. 
smooth writing. No Al No No AT Makes fine and heavy lines. 
An acquisition for teachers. 8 S f i Just the pen for school use. 
26 JOV.A STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR SY THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. Works: Camden, N. J. 


The object of this work is to call attention to TABLE OF CONTENiS : if 

A New School Text - Book. the literary value of words so far as can be done | 

in a brief examination of derivations, It will of 

tu i 

be found of much value to that large class of Boel © Relationship 


VII. Artificial Character of the Latin Blement. 


En lish W ord S persons who, though in no sense specialists, V. Bnglish Words Derived from Celtio. 
cd take an interest in the history of words. VI. Classes of Latin Derivations. 
A 


N In the attractive manner in which the subject yyzy Literary Character of the Latin Derivatives. ia 
i i i IX. Minor Sources of Haglish Words, 
is presented the book is a revelation. The con , | 
X. Method of the Word-forming Instinct. | 
ELEMENTARY STUDY ventional methods of text-book making have yy Groupe of Words with a Common Root. 4 
OF DERIVATIONS. been discarded, and the student who begins the VII. Brroneous Derivations. i . 
: i XIII. Odd and Disguis erivations. 
study of English under such agreeable auspices XIV. Gocaraphicel Memes: ; 
BY is to be congratulated. XV. Surnames. apes: j 
i haracter of XVI. Words of the Professions an ades. ae 
CHARLES F. JOH NSON, A general a f h Additional Words for Illustration. 
neg Trinity College, Hartford. “English Words” may be obtained trom the Index of Subjects. ae 
Professor of English Literature, Trinity Be : following Index of Words and Expressions Explained. | i i 
ho wi ine it with a view to usin 
. _— - - —s f ded to any address on request. Professors and Instructors who wish to examine it wil ing i . 
it with tha pablishers > regard to terms for introduction, etc. “ English Words is bound in cloth, and contains 
of ail booksellers, or a copy will be forwarded by the publishers, carriage paid, to any address on R OT E RS 
HARPER & ? | 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, December, 1891. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, |, 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
we MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4 
Catalogue on application. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, 

MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
3. L. HAMMETT, 

$52 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


j Foot Power 

Tnes Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 


and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. — 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 


w. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
949 RuBy STRBET, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The New Seven Wonders,” 


1, Open Book Holder. 5. Substitute for Elastics 
2. Book Mark. 6. Textbook and Note Marker. 
3. Letter Opener. 7. Clip for Loose Paper 
4. Pager Cutter. 
Mailed for 10 cts ; three for 25 ets. -——— 
J.D. BARTLEY 
89 CONGRESS 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
and Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBABD. 

New Bedford, Mass 


C ri iti Both Anetont and Modern, 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 

Indian Implements of War from any country, 
Scaips, kulis, Stono, Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, aud curiosities of every kind. Minera: 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia 
Australia, and the United States. Correspondence 


solicited. 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer, please: Who Looks Best! 


Brain workers, sent 
from 56 West 25th St. 


v 
one ee ‘and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label :| =~ 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is concede 
cause it is Obtained in the pure state from Animal a 
factured{from minerals in the laboratory. The form 


For nearly; thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


ous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


{t restores, and sustains in 


free. Sold by Druggists. Seut by mail ($1.00) 
Avoid imitations aud substitutes, 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.’”—James Russell Lowell. 


PHOSPHITES 


the vital prine'ples of the Ox 


a by scientists superior to all other tonics, be- 
nd Vegetable Life,—not manu- 


ula| is printed ov the le bel. 


UEEN 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 

ELECTRICAL, and 

CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


& CO., Philadelphia, 


parent Film for 


THE 


and other Photographic Apparatus. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New 


Also sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 


25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. 


WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the 


Branches: 208 State St., Chicago 
York, 


Send for 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
Prices 


$15 $50. 
KAMARET, 


» 918 Arch St., Phila. 
the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 


IT 
COPIES 


any writing at 
the rate of 
50 impressions 
in 10 minutes. 


first 


"I necessity to every teacher. 
* many users say : 

“It saves me an immense 
amount of work.” 

“It pa 
I use it.” 

“ Cou!d not be with out it ;” 
and 500 more, 


And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
months of use, says: “ This is a 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


% requires a practical du licating 


% 
4% apparatus. “THE Express” is, 
‘ a according to highest authorities 
% on educational questions, @ 


The 


itself every time 


class labor-saver, and im- 


mensely useful in my work,— 
and work is money.” 


514 Dey Street. 


Many a Teacher grows a Moustache? Does yours look 
epotectery. when it hangs down or has its hair rough ? 
Use the Moustache Improver. There is a silk scarf 
which, used a few times in the morning while dressing, 
will change you to advantege. Sent on receipt of 40 cts. 
in stamps, postal notes, etc ; three for $1 00. 
N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., New York. 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILE! 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the 0.6 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. | Post and Stockton Bts., 
CHICAGO. FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factoryB ells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalor ue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


STEEL 


patriotic sentiment. 


ities of the national 
compactly set forth 
book of 


SECOND EDITION. 
Contains over fifty poems on subjects associated with the early histo 


lowing poems , Columbus; Isabella; The Bird that Sang 
“ The picturesque resources and dramatic possibil- 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


nder the head of “ Cameos of American 


chronicles were never more/ring. In narrative he 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 

JOSEPH LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 351, 
170, 601 E. F., 332, 

and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


FoR EXPosiTion DAY. 
SONGS OF HISTORY : 


Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. 


Or “ THE Youtu's COMPANION,” AUTHOR oF “ ZIGZAG JouRNEYs,” ETC. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 


ry of America. It is full of 


istory, we would mention the fol- 
to Columbus ; etc., etc. 


“Some of them have a clear. inspiring, lyrical 


is clear and flowing, is quick 


than in this charming little | to seize upon moral aspects, the strength of heroism, 


faith in God.” —Christi 


s becomes a far patriotism, and canno 


is in the average them.”—Golden Rule, B 
, 


raceful verse, which deserves m ; 
Oritte ost hearty | the tendernes; of human love, or the sublimity of 


“For declamation day it offers delightful 
bilities, and history in These P 
more real and living thing than i 
school text book.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


For sale by leading booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


an Register, Boston 


“ The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic 


t fail to stir those who read 
‘oston. 


Lean Association 
value in seven years. 


COMPOUND INTEREST 


interest anytime on 30 days notice. This form of in- 
vestment pays nearly three times as well as an ordinary 
savi bank Pamphiet, with highest references, free, 
F, NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel Building, Phila. Pa. 


Savings a: 
(assets $675,000), double in 
Can be withdrawn with accrued 


INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 daye. 
wever purge. No Salve 
ory. em 

tities mailed free. Address 


» NewYork City, N.Y, 


ER CET and win $748 CASH Prizes 


GENTS 
, on my Corscts, Belts, Brushes and Medicines, 
Samole free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N. V 


KIND 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


ERGARTE 


J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO, 
8 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK, 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Stands at the head of all blood med. 
icines. This position it has secured 
by its intrinsic merit, sustained by 
the opinion of leading physicians, 
and by the certificates of thousands 
who have successfully tested its 
remedial worth. No other medicine 
so effectually 


CURES 


Scrofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, and all other blood diseases. 

“There can be no question as to the supe- 
riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all other 
blood-purifiers. If this was not the case, the 
demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, 
would have ceased long ago, like so many 
other blood medicines I could name.’’— 
F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st., 
Charlestown, Mass. 

“Two years ago I was troubled with salt- 
rheum. It was all over my body, and noth- 
ing the doctors did for me was of any 
avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was completely cured. 
I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
blood-purifier.”—J. 8. Burt, Upper Keswick, 
New Brunswick. 

“My sister was afflicted with a severe 
case of = 


SCROFULA 


Our doctor recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
his experience. We gave her this medicine, 
and a complete cure was the result.” — 
Wm. O. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 

“ When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
disease which manifested itself in sores on 
the legs. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
mended, I took a number of bottles, and was 
cured. I have never since that time had 
recurrence of the complaint.’ —J. C. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 

“T was cured of Scrofula by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—John C. Berry, Deer- 
field, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


ared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1 six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
orm” Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sberwin School, Boston Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston . 


| WANT TO KNOW”? 
THE UNIVERSAL ? ? 
KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 
? ? BUREAU, NEW YORK. 


This Bureau supplies reliable information to all 
classes of inquirers. 

Questions of every kind, from the most simple to 
the most recondite, are answered. This is posst- 
ble because the bureau has—outside its office sta 
of spscialists and experts—retained the services of 
leading men in every department of knowledge, ? 


Address 


such as Law, Literature, Business, Art, Science, 
Medicine, Mechanics, etc, 

@ The Bureau has the use of all the great libraries 
of New York—Astor, Mercantile, Lenox, Law, to | 
and also of a number of private libraries devote ? 
to specia] subjects. Therefore, any knowledge 
that can be obtained from books is at its com- 
mand, The use of trained searchers, employ ? 
by the Bureau, enables it to undertake the most 
complete and laborious investigations. 

If you want to know anything, from how to in- 
trodnce a bill in Congress, to the date of the great 
London fire, the Bureau will give you an answer. 

It will tell you how, and where to sell a poem, 
play, novel, story, or piece of news. It will inform 
you what anything will cost and where it can be 
obtained. It will give you the names of reliable 
parties who will procure, or sella petee for you, 
or organize a Stock Company; or obtain eapital to ? 
develop your Mine, Invention, Factory, Land Co., 
or Mercantile business, or find a partner, with 
capital for you; or secure you Joans on your secu- 
Titles, or sell city, county, or other bonds. 

In fact it will give yon information on any sub- 
ject, from Architecture to Zoology. 

All queries are considered co tial, 


FEES, 

The fees are fixed with sole reference to the ? 
time, labor and cost of investigation involved in 
answering the question. ? 

Ag Tue Fee ror ANY ORDINARY QUESTION THAT 
CAN BE ANSWERED BRIEFLY, AND WITHOUT ANY ? 
SPECIAL OR EXTENDED RESEARCH OR INVESTIGATION, 

18 25 CRENTs. ? 

If it be found that the cost of answering @ ques- 
tion exceeds the 25 cents (by reason of the special 
labor and research required) an estimate of the ? 
extra fee necessary will be mailed at once. It 
will then rest with the correspondent to advise the 
Bureau whether he wishes to incur the additional 
expense. 


stimates will not be made, nor any question 
replied to, unless the 25 cent fee accom es each 
qrestion. 
‘Remit, with Question, 25 cents in Stamps or Pos- 
tal Note. A quarter in silver, if wrap ome, ? 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMAT 
BUREAU, Wortp Buitpine, New Yorx. 


may be safely sent in a letter. Address 
GE (ON 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
| to 2Oda fs. No pay till cured. 
DR, J, STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL BELL SAYS. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


It is wonderfal what unlike things 
The school bell says to the boys, when it rings! 
For instance, the laggard, who drags along 
On his way to school, heats this sort of song : 

Oh—svz—hum! 

Why did I come ? 

Study till four,— 

Books are a bore! 

O how I wieh 

I could ran off and fish! 

See! there’s the brook, 

Here’s line and hook.5 

What's that you say ? 

Harry up—eh ? 

Oh—hum—ho! 

S’ pose I must go 

Study till four. 

Books are a bore! 


Then the boy who loves to be faithful and true, 
Who does what hie parents think best he should do, 
Comes bravely along with satchel and books, 
The breeze in his whistle, the sun ia his looks, 
And these are the thoughts that well up like a song, 
As he hears the old bell with ita faithful ding-dong : 

Cling, clang, cling,— 

I'm ao glad I could sing! 

Heaven so blue, 

Daty to do; 

Birds in the air, 

Everything fair. 

Even a boy 

Finds study a joy! 

When my work’s done 

I’m ready for fun. 

Keener my play 

For the tasks of the day. 

Cling, clang, cling,— 

I'm ao glad I could sing! 


These are the songs which the two boys heard, 
When the school-bell was ringiog, word for word. 


Which, do you think, was the truer song ? 

Which do you hear, as you're trudging along ? 
Don’t be a laggard ! —far better, I say, 

To work when you work, and play when you play! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. C. E. Metenry, Somerville, Mass.: When a 
study is taught simply for its knowledge value, the teach- 
ing is reduced to a quantity. 

Surr. W. J. Cuarr, North Dakota: The number of 
certificates valid in a county should not much exceed the 
number of schools in the county. 

Super. Francis Coasweit, Cambridge: We need in 
our country today men and women of integrity rather 
than of high intellectual attainments. 

Surr. T. M. Batter, Springfield, Mass.: The study 
of grammar is but a remote, indirect help in acquiring 
the art of speaking and writing correctly. 

Supr. W. H. Maxwewt, Brooklyn ; The good that 
wise, kindly, and cultured principal may accomplish is 
not to be bounded by words nor calculated by money. 

Surr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo. > 
the child carves » higher niche for himself in learning or 
in mischief, it is because he shows a keener aptitude. 


Supr. Levit Turner, Jr., Rockland, Ue. : The best 
results will be reached in our schools only when parents, 
teachers, and school administration unite with mutual 
support for furthering the interests of public education. 


Tuomas Hut, LL.D. : All the time wasted in epelling 
should be used in having the child read things within its 


COE. until it can read fluently anything it can 
understand ; then it will be time for it to begi i 
gin to write 


ON A SUPERINTENDENT'S DESK. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Not long since I had occasion to visit a superintendent, 
and was astonished and delighted with the books I saw 
on that superintendent's desk, not because they were 
rare books, but on the contrary, they were a curious med- 
ley of diverse ones from which an educator might draw 
useful bits of information on a variety of subjects. The 
first volume observed was the “ Fourth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, — 1888,” by Hon Carroll D 
Wright. This report is devoted to ‘ Working Women 
in Large Cities.” Chapters 1,2, and 3, he said, were 
deeply interesting to the humanitarians and also to the 
student of social and economic questions. From the sta- 
tistical tables he learned what wages working women 
earned in the cities reported, and what it cost for food, 
clothing, and other necessaries. When asked how he 
found time to read such an uninviting volume, he re- 
plied : “ Oh, I read a little at a time and think over it as 
I am going to or returning from aschool. It is a good 
thing to think about. It lessens school worry a great 
deal and serves as a pleasant recreation.” 

Next to this book was a bulky volume, entitled “ Spe- 
cial Report by the Bureau of Education; Edacational 
Exhibits and Conventions at the World's Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition.” In this book he had 
found many admirable papers of great educational value, 
covering a wide range of subjects. From it he gathered 
breadth and inspiration for his daily work, and as supple- 
mentary to this volume he delighted in reading the agri- 
cultaral reports of the different states and of the Depart- 
ment at Washington. He was especially well informed 
on the cereal products of the world, as well as on the ex- 
ports and imports of the leading countries of the earth, 
and he fairly reveled in the Consular Reports published 
under the auspices of our government. From these latter 
reports he gathered nuggets of knowledge the size of a 
giant’s fist. 

At the far end of his desk lay “‘ Guesses at Truth,” by 
the Hare Brothers. This book he classed as “ very sug- 
gestive,” and he read it as an antidote to rash conclusions. 
Looking at another pile of books, I fished out “ Syno- 
nyms Discriminated,” by Smith. This he always kept 
near him, and referred to it in all cases of doubt. He 
believed in doubt doubly doubted. To tone himself up 
on the emotional side, he drew out of adrawer “ Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos of Ouida,” edited by F. Sidney Morris. 
It was scrappy, he admitted, “but real guod.” “ Hood's 
Whims and Oddities” often assisted him to laugh after 
reading “ Boole’s Laws of Thought.” 

The subject was just now getting rather deep, and I sue- 
ceeded in veering him around to poetry, and here he seemed 
to be “all at sea,” as it were. But quickly rallying from 
this unexpected turn, he confessed that his favorite poem 
began: “I met alittle cottage girl,” etc. Then he spoke 
of George D. Prentice’s “Closing Year,” and “ My 
Mother's Grave.” These, he declared, reached the 
“high water mark ” of first-class poetry. A little lower 
he classed “'The Graves of the Household”; but of Mil- 
ton and Homer he had a low opinion. Milton put him 
to sleep, and if Homer were alive now, and scribbled 
such stuff as is attributed to him, a county court would 
soon sit on his sanity. He had no patience with such 
men as defied lightning. One thing was very marked in 
his conversation,—he never referred to schools and peda- 
gogical methods unless he was adroitly drawn into such a 
discussion, or his opinion was pointedly asked for. His 
manner was thoughtful, yet he never hesitated when a 


matter was once broached. No one I ever met had his 
information better in hand. His mind was a well stored 


magazine from which he could draw at the shortest no- 
tice any weapon he desired for use. 

Since leaving him, I have thought much of this strange 
superintendent and his methods of reading and reflection. 
Unique undoubtedly he is, and yet, withal, something of 
a philosopher. There was a well ordered equipoise about 
him that betokened great strength of character whenever 
an emergency arose. When I asked him his secret of 
success in managing a system of schoole, he said: “I do 
not know how it is, unless it be that I have never been 
particular about displaying my authority, if I have any.” 
To me he is the conscious embodiment of strength un- 
exerted. 

In vain did I try to measure the breadth and depth of 
;his mind. But as far es I could swing my thoughts in 
any given direction, I found that he had been as far or 
farther before. Limits I could not fix to his thinking or 
information. Yet this unpretending man made no dis- 
play of any of the high qualities with which he had been 
endowed. He isa problem and a study, and as such I 
leave him for others to analyze. 


LYCEUM TALKS.—(V.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


HOW TO CONVINCE AN AUDIENCE. 


The probability is that in every audience before which 
one is to debate there are three classes of people in their 
relation to the qaestion under consideration: (1) Those 
who do not believe in it; (2) those who do believe in it ; 
and (3) those who do not know whether they believe in 
it or not. Each of the first two classes is subdivided into 
(a) those who have inherited their attitude; (b) those 
who have a selfish interest in that attitude; (c) those 
whose impulses have determined it ; (¢) those whose asso- 
ciations or companions have determined it ; (¢) those who 
do not know why they think as they do. 

There is no time for “ handp'cking” converts. The 
speaker must win them on the line of certain principles. 
He cannot aim at men; he must aim at conditions. 

In teaching, one is never to aim at the average pupil, 
but at the individuals as a whole. The teacher has not 
time to win boy by boy, neither can he aim at an average ; 
he must aim at every boy with equal skili every time ; 
must lay his methods over the class as a molder presses 
his plaster with equal pressure upon every feature ; but 
not so with the debater. The preacher usually aims at 
his subject; his concern is with the truth, and not 
with the hearers of the truth. It is not his aim 
with which he is concerned. No one has yet analyzed 
the church congregation so as to decide scientifically 
how it is to be reached individually. The returns of 
every denomination in which the pulpit plays any con 
siderable part give ground for suspicion that it is not win- 
ning or convincing men in great numbers, and it is charit- 
able to assume that it is not intended for either of these 
purposes, but rather to educate, enlighten, inspire, and 
leave the matter of winning and convincing to other agen- 
cies of the church. The lawyer talks to win, and the best 
lawyers talk to win by convincing. All other considera- 
tions are laid aside. The politician talks to win. He 
seeks to do this (a) by prejudicing his hearers; (6) by 
attracting them with wit or oratory ; (c) by sentimental 
appeals ; (¢) by convincing them. We leave it to each 
to decide for himself by which of these means the ordi- 
nary politician seeks to secure the desired ends. 

The technical speaker has little concern with the effect 
of what he says upon those to whom he speaks. He has 
absolute confidence in the power of his facts ; all that he 
seeks is to get his facts clearly before those who wish for 
them. Fe has no interest in the attractiveness of his 


ular lecturer seeks only to succeed. There are technical 
men upon the popular platform who, like Edward Everett 
Hale, are utterly indifferent as to their personal fascina- 


presentation ; he merely desires it to be clear. The pop- - 
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tion ; but it is because they know that their absolute in- 
difference is a great charm. One distinguished platfotm 
‘‘ orator ” makes a buffoon of himself; another deals in rhe- 
torical tricks; another, in so-called “ oratory ”; another, 
in pretended philosophy, ete. It is in each case that with 
which he can succeed best. It is not what he says, but 
it is the kind of fame he can establish for the creation of 
ticket-selling power. Winning or convincing upon the 
platform has never seriously entered his mind. Lastly, 
the after-dinner speaker seeks the power to do the high- 
est kind of extemporaneous work upon timely themes. 
It is the art of playing upon the hearers that are too full 
to think, too full to have their convictions abide, if they 
have any, fall enough to be won by the tricks of speech. 
His is the art of making a deal of fun and getting a deal 
of wit and pretended wisdom out of nothing. 

Now the debuter has something entirely different from 
all these in his mind; but the chances are that he is de- 
bating to get power to do one of the seven kinds of public 
speaking to which reference is here made, so that he is 
much inclined to do in debate that which he desires to do 
for life. ‘To such it may be well to say that the best way 
to prepare for any kind of public speaking is to learn the 
art of approximating perfection in everything one does 
upon his feet. In debate, learn the art of debating. 

Suggestions have been made in previous chapters on 
the art of winning ; now for the art of convincing. 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES AND TEN- 
DENCIES. 


LECTURE BY PRES. C. W. ELIOT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
(Reported by Miss I. M. Metcalf.) 


Lecture I.—These lectures present nonew educational 
principles, the successive reformers, from Plato to Spen- 
cer, having covered the ground of theory; they deal with 
practical approaches to the recognized ideal. 

Governments are assuming more and more control of 
education. But society is moved by individuals. Every 
great movement, — religious, scientiic, political, — has 
originated with an exceptional individ:al and been per- 
petuated by his immediate followers, a group of uncom- 
mon individuals. Education, while unable to create 
genius, can train appreciative and efficient disciples. 
Attempts to average humanity are vain. Democratic 
governments tend to underrate the foree of the superior 
man. Every child is a unique personality. Mental dif- 
ferences are infinite, and education should not obliterate 
them, but bring each innate possibility to its highest de- 
velopment ; hence the need of individual training. The 
teacher deals not with the human mind, but with a mind, 
and the best teacher leaves bis pupils more diverse than 
he found them. The best school provides opportunities 
and appropriate tasks for each degree of ability. 

The attempt to systematize instruction has led to much 


There are certain things that are never to be forgotten-/ machine work. Though certain elementary instruction 
1. Do not lose any present friend of your side. 2. Belis needed by all, if given to all in the same way injustice 
sure to win all the uncommitted who are naturally with| ig done to the bright pupils. Additional work should be 
you. It takes a very good manager to do this. If you/ provided for such. As uniform methods are cheaper, 
are sure that with these you have a majority, you must be| individual instruction was first given in endowed insti- 
sure to-hold them, for they are the ones at whom the/ tutions. 


skillful opponent will aim. 3. Win as many of the other 


The lecture, formerly the chief medium of instruction, 


uncommitted as you can. 4, Aim at those squarely op-|has assumed a subordinate place, as has its successor the 
posed to you, if at all, in this order: (a) Those who do/ textbook recitation, having been displaced through the in- 
not know why they think as they do; (6) those who are} troduction of subjects not amenable to such treatment, — 
there merely because of their association ; (¢) those whose| object lessons, drawing, science, manual training. The 
impulses have determined their position. It is worse||aboratory method affords unlimited scope for individu- 
than useless to trifle with those whose self-interest has|ality, and is adapted to all grades and nearly all subjects, 
placed them where they are, unless you can show greater|even English history, etc. Medical teaching has been 
self-interest. It is not worth while to waste any time) revolutionized by it. Great growth of scientific schools 
upon those who have inherited their prejudices, provided | since 1863. 


their attitude has become chronic. 


Too many pupils to a teacher, especially in the lower 


How is one to convince an audience? There are cer-| grades. Colleges do much better,—Harvard’s average 
tain principles or methods of action that are to be borne|being one instructor to nine students. The textbooks 
in mind. Remember that this is distinet from winning |have facilitated individual work, as in reading. Manual 
an audience ; it is the convincing of the intellect, or the| training demands differentiated tasks. 


control of the thinking. The processes are: 1. Dissoci- 


Private tuition is not essential,—for individual instruc- 


ation or relief from all entangling alliances : (a) through | tion, though most highly developed in the universities, is 


prejudice ; () through selfishness; (c) through associa- 
tion. 2. Association with new motives. 3. Consociation 
or the weaving it into the life and thought of the hearer. 

All this for theory, but as a matter of fact the debater 
has no time to do all this, though he should guide his 
action by an estimate of these things. As a working 
fact, he is to single out not more than three salient points 
in his argument. Great skill is required in estimating 
these. He must decide upon them with special reference 
to their probable influence upon these classes,—his friends, 
the uncommitted, and the susceptible among his oppo- 
nents. In an ideal argument, one of these should be 
aimed at each of these classes. 

Having skillfully selected them, the next point is their 
presentation. It would be useless to state these three 
points briefly and tersely. Each must be led up to in 
such a way as to give it great force. It is well to begin 
with light and generally accepted arguments and lead up 
by easy stages to the argument that is intended to hold 
and satisfy the friends of the position. Then let down ; 
give them a rest. The tension must be taken off, and 
quietly, gradually lead up to the second great point, and 
let that be more effective than the first. Let this be your 
last bid for the uncommitted. Follow this with abso- 
lute relief; let the tension be off completely. Then, 
quietly and with every advantage of statement, lead up to 
the third and final great point, which is aimed at the very 
center of the opposing columns. If the work has been 
well done, you will now have the enthusiastic moral sup- 
port and sympathy of all those won with you. You may 


have presented twenty arguments, but they are all 

in the thought of the audience as three. Believe pate 

pry oe ; state them as though you belieyed in them. 
t them be your conviction and you will have done your 

part in convincing others. 


practicable even in the public schools, where one superior 
teacher could direct a number of assistants, who should 
deal personally with each child. 


OUTINGS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY ©. A. P., BOSTON. 


A well-known schoolmaster was often heard to say : 
“There is nothing that teachcrs need as much as fresh 
air.” And the word was father to the deed, for he was 
always planning and helping to carry out excarsions 
which would enable his teachers to have a few hours in 
the open air every pleasant Saturday. Sometimes their 
lines fell in such pleasant places that they would decide 
to stay over Sunday and have two days of the invigorat- 
ing breezes of country or seashore. 

The result of this plan was, that each Monday morn- 
ing, the children were met by teachers with fresh, rested 
faces, and minds brightened by new scenes and im- 
pressions. 

Nearly everybody enjoys traveling, but surely none are 
more in need of the pleasure, or more capable of profiting 
by it than the thoughtful men and women who comprise 
our school instructors. With the classes as large as they 
are to-day in city schools, there is no doubt that teachers 
and pupils are daily inhaling an amount of poison that 
must have an injurious effect on the health. Luckily, the 
children have a good many out-door sports, so that ex- 
cept in the case of very delicate constitutions, the evil 
effects are not lasting. But few teachers have sufficient 
out-door exercise to counteract their injuries from impure 


air, notwithstanding that there seems to be a considerable 
increase in the number of teachers who walk to and from 


school. This is an admirable plan, but, if the distance is 
long enough to give them sufficient fresh air, it is too 
long to be beneficial when exhausted by the work of 
the day. 

It is undoubtedly true that physical exercise should be 
taken when the mind and body are fresh, and not when 
the weary body can scarcely respond to the commands of 
the still more weary will. Most of the outings must, 
then, be taken on Saturdays, when the whole strength 
can be devoted to making the most of the opportunities 
offered. Now in the hope that more teachers may be in- 
duced to join in these outings, I will mention a few of 
the facilities which are within the reach of all in Boston, 
at least. 

First, there are the geological excursions, conducted by 
a professor from the Institute of Technology. These 
consist of ten trips in the fall and ten in the spring, all 
having for their object the study of the geological and 
other physical features of the places visited. The places 
chosen, almost invariably offer as great attractions in 
beautiful scenery as they do in the line of the science to 
be studied. One such trip to western Massachusetts will 
forever live in my memory as the most delightful outing 
I ever had the good fortune to take. It consisted of two 
days’ enjoyment of perfect autumn weather, combined 
with the most exquisite scenery. We returned to Boston 
with heavily laden pockets but light hearte, and our 
dreams that night were of mountains and valleys beauti- 
ful with maiden-hair ferns and fringed gentians, while 
the music of river and waterfall played a gay accompani- 
ment to our happy thoughts. I can safely say that we 
learned and unlearned more geography in that time than 
in a month of ordinary study, and this without any of the 
“ shop-talk’”’ which makes many a school-weary teacher 
hesitate to join any excursion which has the name 
“ school ” attached to it. 

Then there are the Agassiz and Appalachian clubs giv- 
ing opportunities for other excursions, while the newspa- 
pers, for at least two months of the autumn, have numerous 
advertisements of delightful trips at greatly reduced rates. 
This consideration is important as teachers do most of 
their traveling at a time when hotels and railroads are 
making their harvest. Of these trips, those te New- 
port, North Adams, and Lake Winnipissogee are among 
the cheapest and best. 

However, living as we do in a city which boasts of sub- 
urbs and harbor unsurpassed in beauty by any city in 
the world, one need not go far to find delightful places, 
offering opportunities for study with Nature for a text- 
book, fresh air for inspiration, and health and happiness 
for company. 


EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY SUPT. L. W. DAY, CLEVELAND, 0. 


In order to justify a large and constantly increasing 
expenditure for evening school purposes, the teachers 
must be thoroughly competent, the supervision must be 
active and authoritative. There must be one administra- 
tive head charged with the whole responsibility. Unless 
this is assured, and unless it is well understood by the 
teaching force itself, a disastrous waste of time, energy, 
and money will surely follow. 

The successful evening school teacher must possess 
special qualifications. He must be well informed, ear- 
nest, and capable. He must be in hearty and intelligent 
sympathy with the young men and boys who, deprived of 
the advantages of the day schools, seek to repair the loss 
by attending the evening schools; he must apprehend 
clearly the difficulties in the way, and must seek judi- 
ciously to remove them ; he must be an apt organizer, 4 
good disciplinarian, a clear teacher, prolific of expedients, 
indefatigable in effort; he must interest and instruct the 
entire class, but on no account must he overlook or neglect 
the individual ; he must preserve order and secure atten- 
tion, but he must not sacrifice the work of instruction to 
that of discipline; he must restrain the over-exuberan, 
spirit, but he must do this by turning the surplus energy 
to some profitable account. 

Equipped with teachers thus qualified, the evening 
schools afford an excellent opportunity for the acquire- 
ment of the rudiments of an English education. Other- 


wise equipped, they fall below their possibilities and fail 
of accomplishing their mission, 
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PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOON * 


BY MISS 8.°C. PEABODY, 


CHRISTMAS. 


Early Christmas morning 
Little Esther woke, 

Opened wide the window,— 
Sarely some one spoke. 

Only little snow birds 
On the window-sill, 

Chirped these words to Esther, 
** Peace on earth, good will.”’ 


‘* Merry Christmas to you, 
Little birdies. Stay!” 

Bat the frightened birdies 
Qaickly flew away. 

Soon the bells were ringing, 
And they seemed to say, 

** Peace on earth, good will to men, 
This holy Christmas day.’’ 


Papa is in the secret, 
And he says I mustn’t tell. 


I haven’t let mamma know 
Just what it was I bought; 
But I said, I knew she'd like it, 

And ’twas in a little pot. 


I told her it had blossoms, 
And was sweet as sweet could be; 
But I didn’t tell her ay more; 
It’s a secret, don’t you see ? 


THE SNOW STORM. 
(Motions.) 

This is the way the flakes come down 
On the sleeping town, 

Covering the fences and trees with snow, 
And the ground below. 

This is the noise the sleigh: bells make 
When the people wake. 

Up from their beds spring the girls and boys 
With plenty of noise. 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


LONGFELLOW. C.E.B 
» DOYD. 
PRELUDE. 
| 


hl heard the bells on Christ - mas 


day,Their old 


fa-mil- iar car - ols play; 


2. And tho’t how as the day had come,The bel-fries of all Chris - ten - dom 
3. Till ring - ing, sing-ing on its way, The world re- volved from night to day 
a 
PIANO 
| 
T 


And wild and sweet the 


Had rolled 
A voice, 


achime, a chant sub-lime, A 


words re-peat, And 
a-long th’un - brok-en song, Had rolled a - long th’un - brok - en 


words re - peat,— 
song,— 
sub - lime,— 


wild and sweet the 


voice, a chime, a chant 


Soprano good-will un to men, 
Auto. | | x 
Of peace on the earth, good will to men, 
TENOR. | oo = 
Bass. Good will and 
‘ | | | » 
Peace on the earth and good wilt to men. 
| 
This is the way the snow-balls fly 


Then she read the story 
Of when the Babe was born, 

And how the angels sang their songs 
Upon that Christmas morn. 

* Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
She sang them o’er and o’er, 

Till Christmas meant to her that day 
What it never had before. 


THE CHRISTMAS SECRET. 


I wish Christmas came to-morrow, 
For I can hardly wait, 

It is so slow in coming, 
I know it must be late. 


You see, I’ve bought a present 
For mamma and baby Nell, 


* Copyright, 189}, 


If a foe passes by. 

While a grinning snow-man keeps guard 
Of the snowy yard. 

This is the way they finish their play 
At the close of the day, 

And soon tacked away in its own little bed 
Is each tired head. 


GOING TO SLEEP. 


When little birdie goes to sleep for the night, 
He puts his head under his wing, out of sight. 


When little puss takes a nap on the floor, 
She looks like a soft little bal!,—-nothing more. 


When our dear baby nods her bright head, 
We cell ber ‘rose bud,” and tuoks ber in bed, 


EAST AND WEST. 


This is the east, where’the sun gets up, 
And now we call it day. 

He doesn’t stop to yawn or fret ; 
He has no time to play. 


This is the west, where the sun goes to bed ; 
Slowly he sinks out of sight. 

Then one by one the pretty stars come, 
And now we call it night. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NATURE STUDIES. 
BY 8. E. BRASSILL, QUINCY, MASS. 


Nature studies should do for the pupil three things : 
First, they should give to him a knowledge of facts in re- 
gard to the world in which he lives. Second, they should 
train his powers of observation. Third, they should de- 


'|velop in him a love for nature. This last is of the great- 


est importance, and is the test of the work done. 

The term “ Nature Studies ” indicates the scope of the 
work, which should be as broad as nature. A variety of 
lessons, a little on many lines, is better than exhaustive 
study on one line. The material needed for the lesson 
can be gathered by the pupils. 

Papils in the primary grades should be taught to rec- 
ognize and name the objects studied. They need partic- 
ular and exact names; not technical, but correct common 
names. They should study parts and qualities of objects, 
with the uses, or habits, growing out of these. They 
should ‘make simple comparisons for differences and re- 
semblances. ‘hese kinds of work move along parallel 
after the first lesson. 

In the lowest grades, the work begins with oral conver- 
sation lessons. As busy work the names may be copied 
for written form, spelling, and writing; later, whole 
stories, embodying facts to be remembered. These 
stories, on the blackboard or chart, may be used asa 
reading lesson. The objects may be used to illustrate 
number problems, thereby fixing oral names. Molding 
and drawing should be used as means of expression. 
Collections may be started. Memory gems add to the 
interest of the work. 

In the grammar grades the specimens may be studied 
more in detail and according to a definite outline. Those 
specimens which are typical may be chosen. A good 
form of study is; Examination of the specimens by the 
pupil to precede the oral recitation ; recitation according 
to an outline suggested by the teacher’s questions ; or, 
better, worked out by the pupil ; further study and read- 
ing, for information on lines indicated; review, either 
oral or written, illustrated by drawing. The same points 
are to be emphasized,—name, parts and qualities, habits 
and uses. The lessons may be given in connection with 
language reading or geography. Simple work in physics 
and chemistry may come in the higher grades. Collec- 
tions, supplementary reading, and memory gems give 
variety to the work. 

Ten minutes daily is ample time for the work. In the 
grammar grades an average of fifteen minutes will suffice. 
It finds its true place as a basis for the regular lessons of the 
school course, If there is no course of lessons provided, 
one may be adapted from the many good ones now pub- 
lished, or lessons may be given without regard to a course. 
Lessons copied or adapted should be carefully studied, so 
that their purpose may be clearly understood and the 
right material used in teaching. 

The teacher who knows the subject scientifically needs 
to guard against telling pupils too much. The teacher 
should begin her preparation by studying specimens in 
the same way that pupilsare expected to begin their work. 
Reading may follow such study, but should not precede 
it, and is best if not too technical. 

The outcome of the work will be: Of the knowledge 
of facts, a foundation for later scientific work ; of the 
training, power on the part of the pupil ; and of the love 
for nature, a cultivated mind. 


[The New England Superintendents’ Association, at their meet- 
ing three weeks since yoted to ask Mise S. E. Brassill, supervisor 
of Science, Quincy, Mass., to prepare for publication in the Jour- 


d prospects of the Boston Teach» 
futual Bene sociation will be given next week, 


the most jcomplete account of Teachers’ cor 


operative effort ever published, 
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B. B. Russet, 
Brockton, Mass. 


John Stuart Mill said in his famous inaugural address 
at St. Audrew’s: “There are but two roads by which 
truth can be discovered, — observation and reasoning.” 
Admitting that mathematics and its application to as 
tronomy and physics and chemistry furnish the best op- 
portunity for the development of the reasoning powers, 
is it not true that botany, zodlogy, and mineralogy fur- 
nish excellent opportunities for training pupils to observe? 
But when taught in our schools they do more than far- 
nish an opportunity, for they are pursued systematically 
under the guidance of a competent person, and result in 
the formation of habits of thinking and observing, which, 
besides leading to facts, furnish mental discipline of a 
high order. Many of us who have reached middle life 
are of those “who having eyes see not, and having ears 
hear not,” and it would be a, pity if we should require 
all future generaticns to grow up in the same way. We 
have insisted upon mathematics beyond the development 
of pupils, in many cases, which has mystified them, be- 
cause they have not made sufficient elementary observa- 
tions. We have trained the memory through geography 
and history, but we have neglected what the eye should 
see and the ear hear. 

When the Plymouth County Teachers’ Association in 
1889 started upon nature study, I had two fears: First, 
I feared that the over zealous ones would neglect the 
regular work, and so I charged all of our teachers to first 
be sure the other stadies did not suffer by this introduc- 
tion. This, of course, did not stimulate them. I have 
watched carefully, and have failed to find that any teacher 
has in the slightest degree neglected the regular work. 

My second fear was that some teachers would say that 
they could not do both. J had made up my my mind to 
say to such, ‘‘ Then drop the nature study,” but I haven’t 
had an opportunity to say it. I am assured by some of 
the teachers that they can do the other work easier on 
account of this, because it enables the children to study 
more intelligently, and, at the same time, they bring to 
their work more zeal. ; 

If nature study be pursued as tributary to language 
and drawing, the amount of time may be deducted from 
those subjects without any detriment, but rather with a 
gain. 

In our work, beans, peas, and corn, as well as other 


tera, Lepidoptera; but in the primary orders only the 
common names have been used. The insects have been 
used in the Janguage study and drawing in the same way 
that trees and plants are. In one school the pu pils were 
furnished with colors so that they could paint the butter- 
flies, which they did in their home study. 


H. A. 
Andover, Mass. 


It has ever been our aim to be mindful that it is ede- 
mentary science we are teaching, that technicalities and 
details are not to be emphasized, and that the various 
phenomena are to be presented in their striking and most 


attractive manifestations, 


‘© With the odor of the forest, 
With the sunshine of the meadows,” 


thus leading the children to a happy, and therefore a help- 
ful development of the perceptive faculties, and the scien- 
tifie habit of thinking and working. 


In appealing to hearts that are “ fresh and simple,” 


with faith in everything and faith in nature, it is best by 
far by supny ways to lead this faith on to sight and sight 
to knowledge, “for knowledge is of things we see.” It 
is frequently urged that we have not the time to devote 
to these studies in our already crowded courses, but we 
have found that they more than compensate for the time 
taken by quickening the perceptive faculties and by lead- 
ing the pupils to see and think and decide for themselves. 
In short, these nature studies have infused a tone, a spirit, 
and an enthusiasm into every department of our school 
work. Beside the quickening and broadening influence 
they exert, they are especially economical in their appli- 
cation, being in an unusual degree susceptible of being im- 
parted through the ordinary and recognized channels of 
school work,— in reading, in language work, and in 
drawing. 


The teacher, too, feels that she is in touch with the 


progressive ideas in education, thinks she sees mental 
development going hand in hand with book knowledge, 
and thinks she sees the children in the way that leads to 
an acquaintance with the great forces,—industrial and 
otherwise,—that make for our civilization, with whose 
realities and problems they are so soon to grapple. 
we know, is broader and more intense to-day than it used 
to be. Hence, the ideals in education are changing, and 
must change. The school with its methods that fitted us 
cannot fit our children for the coming responsibilities. 
In the language of another, ‘‘ The nineteenth century in 


Life, 


seeds, have been planted in the schoolroom, and in many its progress is gathering momentum like a falling body 
cases the children have done the same at home, and had | "der the mighty whip and spur of steam and electricity,” 
little gardens of their own. The process of germination |#24 that community lacking a school enthused with this 


has been observed, and as the little plant grew, its leaves |® 


pirit of progress is making men that must take the dust 


with the veins have been studied. Trees have been|°f time as they drag on behind the car of twentieth 
studied so that the children could distingvish the oak,|°®otury enterprise. 


elm, maple, birch, ete., ete, respecting size, form 
and branching. The bark, buds, and leaves have 
been observed; the woods of different kinds as 
used by builders, in some cases, have been subjects of 
study. Drawings have been made of the trees and of 
the leaves. The dates when the different trees leafed 
out have been noticed. Wild flowers have been collected, 
the dates of flowering and characteristics observed, so 
that the various kinds may be recognized. 

The teachers have taken the children out to collect 
flowers and leaves of trees; they have gone hand in 
hand, both literally and figuratively speaking. Leaves 
have been collected and pressed for school work in draw- 
ing and for a home collection. 

We have studied animals; shown their difference so as 
to place them in branches ; taken articulates and studied 
insects. In this our plan has been to obtain and bring 
to school, alive, all the insects that could be readily col- 
lected, especially the larva. These have been fed by 
the children,—volunteers taking them home Friday night 
to care for over Sunday, They have watched them while 
eating, seen them spin cocoons, and observed the trans- 
formation. They have written onthe boxes containing 
these larve the date of collection, name of plant or tree 
on which they were feeding, characteristics of same, date 
of cessation of eating, time of spinning cocoon, or of en- 
tering the earth; time of transformation, characteristics 
of perfect insect, ete., so that each box gives on the out- 
side the biography of its inbabitant. In the upper grades 


the names of the orders have been given as Hymenop- 


L. P. Nasa, 


Hingham, Mass, 
The movement to introduce nature study into the 


schools is an effort to give children a richer mental diet ; 
to teach first a large number of elementary facts before 
going on to the harder things in education. 


We have already one language-lesson at school; but 


too often the children are only trying, in the language- 
lesson, to get empty sentences written in correct form. 
We should seek to have an interesting and valuable eub- 
ject to tell about before we ask our pupils to give us an 
oral or written language-lesson; the nature-study may 
therefore be made the basis of much of our language- 
teaching. The study of natural science is most intimately 
related to language on the one hand; to drawing and 
manual training on the other ; indeed, drawing and man‘ 
— are portions of the general subject of nature 
study. 


Our schools have been too much separated from com. 


mon life and the world at large; we need to show the 
pupils that school is a preparation for life, that it is a 
part of life, that everything that is done at school bears 
directly upon the common life of the common world. If 
the teacher will bring the kittens and rabbits, the plants 
and rocks, into the recitation, then the school will no 
longer be a sort of prison-house, as it has been depicted 
in almost all literature; then pupils will see that the 
school is a related part of the great, broad, free, and 
happy world of work and of play, 


We find that the study’of plants and animals and rocks 
in connection with the other studies of the school course 
bas an important inflaence upon the general teaching 
power of the teacher. The one great criticism upon teach- 
ing, especially in the lower grades, is that our teaching 
is not yet so thoroughly objective as it should be. Nature 
study must be taught wholly by the objects; there is no 
other possible way of going about it. We find that when 
a teacher has been doing clean, strong, objective work in 
the study of natural science, that method goes with him 
also into the classes in history and geography and arith- 
metic. Our teachers do better work all along the line 
because of the nature study; it makes school happier, 
better, more helpful to us all. 


Winter Sunshine, John Burroughs, 

Birds and Poets, 

Sprivg in Massachusetts, H. D. Thoreau. 
inter, . . . 

A Year Among the Trees, Wilson Flagg. 

A Year with the Birds, 

A Rambler’s Lease, ® ‘ Bradford Torrey. 


Birds in the Buah, 
Out Door Papers, . 


T. W. Higginson. 
Foot Notes on Walking as a Fine Art, 


Alfred Barron. 


Birds and their Neste, Mary Howitt. 
Insect Lives, Juia P. Ballard. 
Water Babies, Oharles Kingsley. 
Wild Flowers, A. B. Harris. 
Country By-ways. S.O Jewett. 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps, Sir John Lubbock. 
Home Studies in Nature, Mary Treat, 

Biel « Olive Thorne Miller. 
Look-about Club, . . . M. E. Bamford. 
Homes without Hands, ‘ P J. G. Wood. 
Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. Winchell. 

My Garden Pets, Mary Treat. 
Animal Life on Sea and Land Sarah Cooper. 
Little Folks in Feathers and Far, O. T. Miller. 


Other books by the same authors, and similar books by many 
others, are equally interesting. 


TWELVE VOYAGES. 
BY A. F. M. 


V. This voyage is in strong contrast to the last! Just 
before the start, a black-robed lady stood on the deck and 
wished the vessel ‘‘ God-speed.” Strong as she was in 
courage and will and purpose, she could only follow the 
ship with her prayers for its successful cruise and her 
own heart’s desire. And on it sailed, out from the mild 
June weather into cold and desolate seas, under barren, 
rocky steeps, past huge floating bergs. Then for months 
it was hemmed in by vast fields of ice and slowly drifted 
with the great mass. Hundreds of days went by and 
still a second winter found the brave men in their ship. 
A second spring saw search parties traveling over the ice 
in sledges, ever on the lookout for traces of what they 
sought. At last came the reward of their faithfulness 
when, one May day, they found a boat with two grim 
skeletons therein ; all around were scattered guns, books, 
clothing, watches, some silver spoons bearing a well-known 
crest, and, most valuable of all, a pile of stones covering 
and preserving a written record which made sure the sad 
knowledge they had come so far to gain, and for which 
they had suffered so many privations. 


VI. Ascension Day; the bluest of skies over the 
brightest of sparkling waters. Gayly decorated boats, a 
stately procession led by a magnificent barge, sail out 
into deeper waters, where all cluster around while the 
bishop goes through a strange new ceremony, and prays : 
“Grant, oh Lord, that this sea may be to us and to all 
who sail upon it, tranquil and quiet.” 

One year before, on Ascension Day, a fleet sailed from 
this same port. They carried for their standards two 
consecrated banners, and under these a brave general led 
his brave sailors out to rid the sea of the pirates who were 
its curse. The story reads like that of a royal progress. 
Victory after victory was gained and after a severe 
struggle the stronghold of the robbers was taken. Then, 
with swelling sails the fleet sailed back, and the ships 
threaded their way through the narrow channels to those 
who had waited so patiently for news of the absent ones. 
They were met with joyful demonstrations of gratitude 
and honor. Thus did a young city come to be “ Mistress 
of the Sea.” 


ANSWERS. 

III. Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James VI. of Scotland, after- 
ward James I. of England, married Frederick Y., Electoral Prince 
of the Palatinate, in 1613. For her reception the palace at Heidel- 
burg was renovated and the beautifal ‘‘ English Garden ”’ built. 


Later, Frederick nooopted the title“ Kiog of Bohemia,” but was 


/ 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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suffered to retain it only a short time, being defeated at the battle ——__———— ——— 
of Prague and exiled to Holland. Elizabeth’s life was full of dis- OUR MAGAZINES. 248. How long has Boston had free textbooks ? 
appointment, mortification, orem, 1. Which are the three leading illustrated American} Seven years. T. O. N. 


IV. Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, brother to the present 
emperor, Francis Joseph, was governor to the Venetian kingdom 
and lived in the beantifal estate of Miramar, not far from Trieate, 
In 1860, the President of Mexico confiscated much church property 
and the Catholic country appealed to Europe for protection. France 
became interested and through her influence, in 1863, an Aasembly 
of Notables was convened in the City of Mexico, A monarchical 
government was decided upon and the prospective throne was 
offered to Maximilian, who accepted upon condition that the ma- 
jority of Mexican citizens were in favor of this action. Assured of 
this, he renounced his Austrian rights and, formally accepted the 
crown of Mexico, taking it as a great and solemn trust. He and 
his wife, Carlotta, sailed April 4, 1864, and arrived in Mexico, 
June 12. He formed a liberal cabinet, was well meaning and up- 
right in all his transactions, but had attempted an impossibility. 
His enemies were active, and at last a proclamation which he had 
made for the good of the people was so misconstrued that a rebel- 
lion broke out. The French troops had been withdrawn and Max- 
imilian was helpless. Betrayed by General Lopez, whom he be- 
lieved to be his firmest friend, he was tried by the opposition and 
basely executed, July 19, 1867. His wife returned to Belgium 
(where King Leopold II. is her brother), and her life has been 


spent in helpless insanity. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. In what part of China is there a serious rebellion ? 
2. Where is Manchuria, and in what way is it related 


to the ruling dynasty of China? 


3. To what race do the people of Manchuria belong ? 
4. In what direction are the rebel troops supposed to 


be marching ? 


5. At what points have the imperial troops been sta- 


tioned to check this advance ? 
6. What are the probable causes of this rebellion ? 


7. What other province is in arms against the govern- 


ment ? 


8. Which side in this struggle stands for civilization 


as opposed to barbarism ? 


9. What foreign mission stations have suffered most in 


the recent uprisings ? 


10. What is now the largest man-of-war in the United 


States Navy ? 
11. When and where was it launched ? 


12. Name some of the distinguished guests present at 


the launch. 
13. When did the new congress meet ? 


14. What is the number of its senators? its repre- 


sentatives ? 
15. Who is the speaker of the House? 
16. When and how was he virtually chosen ? . 


17. What English poet and nobleman has died recently ? 
18. What was his nom-de-plume, and his best-known 


work ? 
19. What public positions has he held ? 
20. Who was his father ? 


ANSWERS. 
1. In the great province of Manchuria. 


2. It lies to the northeast and outside of China proper. The 
present ruler of China and his predecessors for two hundred years 


have come from Manchuria. 
8. They are Tartars. 
4. Toward Pekin, the Chinese capital. 


5. At points aleng the great wall of China, one part of which 


lies about forty milea north of the capital. 


6. Discontent with the ruling family has been ascribed as one 
cause of former disturbances, but as these rebels are of the same 
blood as the present emperor it is difficult to get at the real reason 
for their revolt. Hatred for foreigners is supposed to be a strong 


motive with them. 
7. The province of Mongolia. 
8. The existing government with the emperor at its head. 


9. The Belgian Roman Catholic Missions. 


10. The armored cruiser “New York,” whose length on the water 


line is 380} feet. 

11. December 2, at Philadelphia. 

12. The President’s wife, the Vice-President, and Mrs. Morton, 
and Secretaries Tracy and Noble. 

13. Monday, Dee. 7. 

14. Senators, $8; Representatives, 332. 

15. Answers to be given by pupils. 

16. By @ caucus of the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives held at the Capitol, Dee. 5. 

17. The Earl of Lytton. 

18. Owen Meredith. ‘‘ Lucille.” 

19. He has served or represented his country,— Great Britain, — 
in nearly all the great capitals of Europe; was once Governor-Gen- 
eral of India, and at the time of his death was English Minister to 


France, 


20. Lord Balwer-Lytton, the celebrated novelist, 


magazines, and where published ? 

2. Which is our distinctively literary magazine ? 

3. Which is our distinctively scientific magazine ? 

4. Which are the great topics-of-the-times magazines ? 
5. Which are the great all-the world-around magazines ? 
6. Which are the great religious magazines ? 


ANSWERS, 


1. Harper's, Century, and Scribners’, of New York. 

2. The Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

8. The Popular Science Monthly, New York. 

4. The Forum, New York; North American Review, New York; 
and The Arena, Boston. 

5. The Eclectic, New York, and Littell’s Living Age, Boston. 

6. The Andover Review, The Unitarian Review, and Old and 
New, Boston; The Catholic World, New York. 


TOPICS IN PHYSIOLOGY.—THE NAIL. 


BY E. W. BARRETT. 


The Nail as a Whole.—Fiat, smooth, hard, glossy, 
tough, thin, flexible, horny substance, no nerves, no blood 
vessels. (Observe, feel, cut, ete.) 

Where it Grows.—On fingers and toes (flattened 
plates). Grows from cuticle, from bottom, from under 
side, regrows if root is uninjured. Compare with cat, 
dog, birds (claws, talons, sharp and conical), horse, and 
cow (hoofs). 

Color.—White (top and bottom), pink (main part). 
Compare with dog, horse, birds, ete. 

Parts.—Root, matrix (main part), free end. 

Uses.—Protection, strength, beauty, assists in picking 
up small things, ete. Commercial use of hoofs and horns. 

Care.—Cuat, clean, push back skin at base, avoid biting 
and scraping. 

Nore.—Facts to be obtained by observation. Intro- 
duce ideas of comparison, resemblance as well as differences 
How do different people, like the Chinese, wear their 
nails ? 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


246. Is it right fer a teacher to pay commission to a 
Teachers’ Bureau for securing her a position and the 
school not pay it for securing a teacher's services ? 

KeEntvoxry. 

It is not a question of right, but of conditions. Teach- 
ers find it difficult to secure positions that are desirable ; 
school boards usually have many more applicants than 
they can employ. For illustration: If a teacher should 
advertise in a daily paper that she would like a special 
kind of school, or that she would accept any kind of a 
school, she would not, in all probability, have a single 
school committee write offering her a school; but if a 
school board should advertise the same day in the same 
paper for a teacher for a special kind of work, or merely 
for a teacher, there would be innumerable offers of ser- 
vices from teachers. Because of this condition of things, 
if a man should establish a Bureau and charge school 
boards $2.00 in membership fee and five per cent. com- 
mission for all salaries paid teachers secured through the 
Bureau, not a single school board would join it ; but when 
the same proportion is made the teachers, there are 20,- 
000 to join it. 

A Bureau is a convenience to school boards and a prac- 
tical necessity to many teachers. Hence the rule that 


teachers pay. 


247. Please state the advisability of using some sys- 
tem of mnemonics in preparing for 


I enjoy mnemonics. The study and practice is fasci- 
nating. It pays more than it costs if one can afford such 
luxuries. If you must learn dates then it would certainly 
pay you to do it by mnemonics, but few examinations at 
the present time place any emphasis on memorized dates. 
I should never recommend mnemonics for any special 
use, but for general purposes it is worth while to learn e 
first-class system, I have always thought it paid me, 


249. What is the length of time that children are re- 
quired to attend school in Massachusetts? TRacuer. 
The law requires attendance for thirty weeks. 


250. Please state where I can find the principles of ed- 
ucation clearly, concisely stated ? PORTLAND. 
That is not an easy thing to do. I know of nothing 
that meets the conditions. There are, however, many 
admirable works, but clear, concise statements of the 
principles of teaching are not available. Perhaps there 
is nothing better than Gregory’s Seven Laws of Teaching 
or Calderwood On Teaching. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for th Ne t 
should be to the Editor, ¥. P.MA Z, 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(6) By C. W. Craig, Washington, D. C.—A deer, wounded 
at @ corner of a square park, is equally liable to run in a straight 
line in any direction, from the oorner of the park, and, at the same 
poe yp ed wy to drop dead before running a distance 
equal to the di of the park. What is the chance that the 
deer will drop dead in the park ? 


0 


Solution by the Editor. 

Let ABCO represent the square park, and O the eorner of the 
park at which the deer is wounded. According to the problem, the 
wounded deer drops dead before running (in any direction from O) a 
distance equal toOB. Odviously the chance that the deer drops 
dead in the surface AFCO is C; = }; and the chance that the 
deer drops dead in the variable surface ANDCF is C, Hence 
the required chance becomes 

Cx=C,+ 02... (1). 
In order to determine the value of C,, make CD) = x, and CO = 
s; then 2\ DCO 2(}sr), and 


sector DOE = (s? + 2%) =). 
Let A (s? + 2*)dx — 


then Cs—= + (s? + 2%) tan (4) | 


(7) By “R. E. W.,” Sandusky, O.—A merchant buys @ gal- 
lons of wine, at $: per gallon, and keeps itt years. He then finds 
that he lost / gallons by leakage and evaporation. KEximating the 
value of money at r% per aunum, how many dollars per gallon 
must he charge in order that he may realize a profit of »% on hisin- 
vestment—including interest on purchase-money ” 

Solution by the Editor. 
The cost of the wine + the interest on the parchase-money, is 


4 cG@ dollars. 


The amount to be realizad on sale is 
A= + = )ea dollara. 


100 — 
Sinoe (G — |) gallons remain, the selling-price por gallon is 
_ (100 + tr ) 
Cor.~If G = 42 gallons, c = $24, ¢ = 3 years, / = 7 galluns, 
r = 6 per cont p = 16} per cent., then S = $4,'/;. 


(S) By “ Roader,” E mira, N. ¥.—‘' Tas sidas, a, b,c, of a 
right-angled triangle becoms a + a, b + f,¢ + y, whore a, 8, y 
are infinitesimals; find the change in the right angle."’— Wiliiam- 
son’s Differential Calcu’us, p. 401, prob. 55. 

Solution by the Editor. > 


Represent the right angle by C, then 


Differentiating (1), ander the supposition that a, 5, c, and C are 
variables,—replacing (in the differantial) dz, db, de, by a, B, and y, 
remembering that sin we 1, and a? + = c’, we have 
(0, 


which is the reqaired expression for the change ia the right angle 
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Gen. Thomas J. Morgan, a distinctively educational man, 
was placed in charge of Indian Affairs. From time im- 


memorial there had been slight improvement in the in- 
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Manvat TRAINING CLUBs are now suggested. 


Write at once to the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington for Dr. A. P. Marble’s “ Sanitary Conditions for 
Schoolhouses.” It is invaluable. 


MaAssacuusetts, under the lead of Gen. John W. 
Corcoran of Clinton will make a vigorous fight for fair 
treatment in the State Educational Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. 

Ir is the easiest thing in the world to find fault with 
the schools ; it is one of the most difficult to suggest a 
remedy for the evils. A weakling esn find fault; only a 
master can create. 


Tak California teachers’ associations all seem to be 
denouncing in most vigorous terms the state schoolbook 
scheme. Committees are chosen to protest against them 
at the next legislature. 


We have never known a more ridiculous thing than 
that which is brought to light in Montana by a ruling of 
the courts, that it is unlawful to employ superintendents 
of schools in cities and towns because the money is raised 
for educational purposes. All of the progressive cities 
have first class superintendents that they cannot pay. It 
is presumable that these men will remain with the name 
of teachers. 


THE New York institutes are unusually attractive and 
efficient this season. The topics are not so “schoolish ” 
as they have been at some times, and they are more in- 
spiring. Dr. Sanford is particularly strong in his work. 
Miss Stoneman, teacher of drawing in the Albany Nor- 
mal School, is a lawyer by profession, and teaches at 
institutes with exceptional powe:. Music is also quite a 
feature, Dr, Sanford’s evening lecture upon “ Forest 
Trees” is always @ success, 


tellectual growth and development of the American In- 
dians. There had been schools for many years. There 


trated, wise effort had been made to teach the Indian chil- 
dren as we teach the other children of the land. When 
General Morgan said there should be “ public school 


dian in barbarism. He said that civilizea America was 


Department of Indian Affairs to transform the native 
barbarians inte civilized civilians, and under his plans in 
one generation he will do what has been left practically 
untried for nearly three centuries. 

Wise, courageous, conscientious, he has surrounded 
bimcelf with associates, assistants, administrators, teach- 
ers, who could and would carry out his idea. The day 
of Indian scandals has gone forever; the incompetency 
that shielded itself with a cloak of mere religious pre- 
tence has had its day; the hand of the politician has 
been removed ; civil service has dawned ; and the Indian 
will work in the shop, the field, the counting room, the 
schoolroom, the law office, the pulpit, and in legislative 
halls, wherever and whenever he is willing to pay the 
price of successful competition. 

When the American historian of the future writes the 
history of the last twelve years of the century he will 
place above the name of the politician, the merchant, the 
banker, and many another worldly successful man, that of 
the educational and industrial civilizer of a race, — Gen. 
Thomas J. Morgan. 


“AT THE TAIL- END.” 


We are ready to acknowledge the delinquencies of New 
England when they are known to exist. We have the 
same opinion as the rest of the world of those who, with 
vague and vicious recklessness, accuse any section of 
“tail-end ” tendencies just for spleeny relief, but we have 
found a Massachusetts town that stands alone, so far as 
we can learn, in its backwardness, and we gladly give the 
facts since the exception proves the rule, and Massachu- 
setts is second to no state in the Union in her educational 
work, workers, and tendencies. 

This town, not a backwoods town either, but within 
twenty-five miles of Boston, adjoining one of our five 
largest cities, in which the school committee, through its 
chairman, has issued a circular of “‘ Directions ” for teach- 
ing ‘ Reading” and “ Spelling.” 


The committee direct that a few simple rales be followed invari- 
ably by all primary teachers in the graded and by all teachers in 
ungraded schools, in the instruction of youngar scholars : 

1, The alphabet is to be taught when the child first enters school, 
until each letter can be named at sight. Having mastered the charac- 
ters the scholar is 

2. To learn to give the principal sounds of each. * * * The 
teacher gives the sound and the scholar simply imitates her. * * * 
8. The teacher may allow the scholar to put the letter-sounds to- 
gether and form words, For example: Pointing to the letter “‘r”? 
she asks the scholar to give ita sound. Then ‘a’ and its sound, 
and afterwards the sound of ‘‘t.’? She now requires the scholar 
to give these consecutive sounds more and more rapidly until the 
word ‘‘rat’’ isheard. * * * 

Many so-called improvements upon or; abridgments of these natural 
and necessary steps have been invented, and, painful to relate, adopted, 
until good reading is in danger of becoming a lost art. No ** word 
method ’’ or “ sentence method’? of teaching shouldbe tolerated until 
the three steps above outlined have been thoroughly mastered by the 
scholar. 

The teacher is not expected in one year or less to make a scholar a 
Jluent reader of evena few sentences. Where such ends are aimed 
at the result isa sham. The child who, a few months from the 
nursery, reads fluently a sentence of five or more words has in reality 
only learned the first principles of hypocrisy. There is no such 
short road to the art of reading,—this requires time, patience, and 
bard work. That which the committee insist upon is that the pri- 
mary teacher lay a right foundation, leaving to others the subse- 
quent steps of the child's training. More than this will not be re- 
quired. Less will not suffice. 

_ At least half the time devoted to spelling in all schools in which itis 
taught shall be occupied in oral spelling. In giving out the words, 
| the teacher requires the scholar to repeat the whole word before 
, and after spelling it, and to spell by syllables, pronouncing each as 


In all schools except the high and first-year primaries there shall be 
an exercise in spelling every. day. 

This edict is not issued by a “ moss-back,” nor by a 
relic of ancieut days, but by a comparatively young man, 
one of the leading professional men of this thoroughly 
live town. He honestly “b-e, be, l-i-e-v-e-s, lieves, be- 
lieves,” that the modern ways of doing things do not 
produce results equal to the good old ways. Thero is 
some justification for this, but his mistake is ridiculous, 
in that instead of making practical the new, he goes back 
to the old which has completely outlived its usefulness. 
The schools will never face the sunset however hazy the 
sunrise. 


COOK COUNTY RESULTS. 


The Journat of Nov. 26 chronicled the fact that 
Charles S. Thornton of the Cook County Board of Edu- 
ueation had made an official report upon the County Nor- 
mal School. So many inquiries have come to us, that a 
detailed statement of the facts is desirable. 

In 1889 Col. Francis W. Parker, in his annual report, 
said: ‘The supreme duty of a normal school is to prove 
by results in a common school under its charge, that the 
science of teaching is a pronounced reality. Preaching 
theory will never accomplish this result ; practice must 
do it. A normal school should be able to say, There (in 
the prectice school) is our faith illustrated by our works.” 
This led to the appointment of a committee of two to 
make a thorough test of the results in the practice school. 
Mr. Thornton alone reports, but says he does it “ in the 
abzence and at the request of the other member, who has 
been detained by public business.” It is but fair to say 
in advance, that the principal attributes the criticism to 
personal unfriendliness, while Mr. Thornton emphatically 
denies this. A few straws certainly favor the principal’s 
interpretation, since there was nothing touching the re- 
sults in his picture of the school’s celebrating the birth- 
day of Colonel Parker, singing, as he entered, ‘See ! 
the conquering hero comes, Sound the trumpete, beat 
the drums.” There are other indications that Mr. 
Thornton took solid comfort in the discomfiture of 
the principal. It is further significant that he revels 
in making his predecessor, Dr. A. H. Champlin, who was 
the principal’s staunch supporter, appear highly ridicu- 
lous, by referring to a birthday exercise in his honor, 
with such sentences as the following, used by the children 
in reference the Doctor: ‘‘In a little village in New 
York, on the of ,in the year 1839, a little 
boy by the name of Alfred was born,” etc. It is safe to 
say, therefore, that everything is made to look as bad for 
the principal as it can. 

Bat with this interpretation we state Mr. Thornton's 
position fairly and with reasonable fullness. He says 
that the principal has had nine years of absolute freedom 
as to methods ; that he has had the selection and dismis- 
sal of his teachers absolutely in his own hands; that he 
has not been interfered with in the promotion and classi- 
fieation of the pupils. He claims that the time has come 
to test the work, as one whole generation of school chil- 
dren has been under his care. It must also be admitted 
that he makes every test upon the ground marked out by 
Colonel Parker in some of his published utterances. His 
own standard is also high—“ the training of children to 
clear thought and noble motive that the school may be a 
beneficent power in social and political life.” The sum 
total of his criticism is found in this paragraph : 

‘*To ask people to support a school simply because it claims to 
give some mysterious, indefinable, nuexplainable power, which for- 
ever strangely fails to manifest itself, savors rather too much of 
Madame Blavatsky for the modern spirit of scientific investigation.’’ 
This is his conclusion : 

“It is with the greatest regret that I must report that the re- 
sults indicate desultory work aud careless, inattentive, and idle 
habits. Had pupils been trained to see quickly, and had the im- 
pressions they have received been so related as to become thoughts, 
and had thoughts taken form in expression, they would have been 


able to think and speak with reasonable correctness concerning 
simple things which come within the range of their observation.” 


These are some of the tests given with the results. We 
purposely omit those occasional comments that seem in- 
spired by some other motive than a desire to find results. 
In the fourth grade he gives the papers of five pupils, all of 
the class who had no other school training than in this 


ppelled ; thas; BELIEVE, B-r, be, lieve, believe, 


sehool, which they had attended five or six years, He 
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was testing, according to Celonel Parker's published 
theories, the powers of observation, attention, expression, 
ability to spell correctly, and to write easily and legibly. 
He requested them to write all they could about “ The 
Horse.” These are the results : 

1. A horse has a tail, 

2. A horse has one tail and 4 feet. 

3, A horse is very strong I like to go riding with our horse 
he is so gentel. 

4, A horse has for leggs He has no tose he has hard hoffs and 
wers iron shoes. A horse has a very long neck anda very long tail 
to. He uses his tail to drive the flies off. Some people cut their 
horses tail cff I think it is m 

5. The horse has a tail and 4 feet and head. 


He says that he selects these five because they are the 
only ones in the class who have had all their training in 
this schoul. But he is evidently pleased that they chance 
to be so stupid. 

The same children were told to write sentences in 
which were the words: To, too, two: week, weak ; right, 
write ; their, there; here, hear. Also, to write all they 
knew about three objects in the schoolroom. The chil- 
dren that morning heard a general exercise, during 
which the principal read a lengthy poem and made some 
remarks upon General Grant. They were asked to tell as 
far as they could what was said and done at that exercise. 
These answers were simply ridiculous. The spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization were poor. These five 
could not write one of the following numbers : 5876, 8054, 
8705, or 7923. They were given these examples, and 
could do searcely any of them. 


Add Subtract Multiply Divide 
23 23 25 
18 18 25)25( 
1 . 


He gave five mental arithmetic examples taken from 
an examination paper for the same grade in a neighbor- 
ing school, and there were nine correct and twenty-one 
incorrect answers. 

He admits that the reading of the sixth and seventh 
grades was good. In the eighth grade—i. e, the upper 
grammar class—he asked seven questions in geography, 
five of them being taken verbatim from Colonel Parker’s 
How to Teach Geography, the same being questions 
which the Colonel there recommended for pupils of the 
fifth and sixth grades. The pupils’ ages averaged 14} 
years. ‘Phere were sixteen of them. The seven ques- 
tions were capable of subdivision, so that in his tabulated 
results there were twenty-one answers. The sixteen 
pupils had 77 where they should have had 336 correct 
answers, or less than one-fourth. He says: ‘“ The result 
of this examination in geography is astounding. Making 
all due allowance for conditions which would prevent the 
ideal perfection, we feel that the work clearly shows not 
only dense ignorance on the part of the scholars, but that 
habits of carelessness and inaccuracy are being formed.” 

He gave eleven examples in arithmetic to this grammar 
class. The class had 40} per cent. of correct answers. 
The teacher was disappointed, and asked him to give ex- 
amples in which the reasoning powers of the children 
would be tested. He prepared questions that were satis- 
factory to her and to the mathematical professor of the 
school. The result was—well, but 94 per cent. 

Mr. Thornton gives further evidence in detail to show 
that when these pupils are transferred to any other school 
in the community they must fall into a grade below, and 
that when they pass to the higher school they do poor 
w ork, furnishing in the high school of the class that will 
graduate in 1893, 17 per cent. of the pupils and 31 per 
cent. of all the failures of the class. Of 26 pupils who 
entered one elass in the high school from the normal 
grammar school, 6 retained their grade three years, 20 lost 
their grade. 

We have had experience enough in schools not to be 
entirely surprised, but after every conceivable excuse is 
offered there remains an inexplicable margin. Vex- 
atious as this must be to the principal of the Cook 
County Normal School, it has a broader and deeper sig- 
ificance, and the interest therein is greater and more 
widespread than at first appears. By a combination of 
circumstances this institution stands for what is known as 
the “New Education,” which has had no more ardent 


does not doubt the correctness of the theories or the ideas 
of the head of the school, and expresses great faith in the 
ideals of duty and work which he proclaims from the 
platform, but he should care enough about these ideals 
to see that they are put in practice in his echool. 

Many of the positions taken by Colonel Parker and his 
associates with great boldness have been very generally 
accepted. There are elements of genius in the man who 
has said many things of service to the profession. But now 
that the test for results has been made, we suspect that it 
will be applied all over the land wherever great claims 
are made for any methods or systems. 

The JourNAL said some weeks since, upon abstract 
principles, that in the near fature the public schools would 
be tested by their results. It is evident that the day for 
theorizing has passed, and that what educators say will 
count for little in comparison with what they do; that a 
method will not be judged by its attractiveness, but by the 
staying qualities of its results with the children even into 
the high school. 

As Mr. Thornton well says : 

A boy’s failure to answer a set of questions appealing only to the 
memory, and outside of his line of study, is not in itself evidence of 
poor education, or lack of ability. Bat when a pupil fails to ob- 
serve, to compare, to reason, and to express himself intelligibly, there 
is reason to believe he has not been trained to do so, and hence his 
education is at fault. 

Every teacher must focus his work so that the results 
shall appear under all circumstances. No method is 
good that does not show upon all occasions that the child 
can observe, compare, reason, and express himself as well 
for his age and matarity, or immaturity, as we can reason- 
ably expect. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


UNIveRsITy: DEPARTMENT oF PEDAGOGY. 
LECTURE BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 


Reported by John Pierce, 


Lecture V.—Attention, defined by contrast with in- 
attention ; concentration as opposed to dispersion of con- 
sciousness ; in latter, no partiality—all stimuli reach 
brain on equal footing. Focusing on one train of ideas 
tends to exclude all others not associated with those ; 
very painful sensations may be kept out of consciousness 
by the excitement of a battle or preaching or lecturing. 
Concentration to one thing, absent-mindedness to others 
seldom complete. Wundt: As in vision, direct and in- 
direct simultaneous fields of consciousness. 

Attention may be (a) Sensorial, to objects of sense, or 

(b) Intellectual, to ideal or represented objects. 
{}(a) Immediate when the stimulus is interesting in 
itself, or (6) derived, when associated with an interesting 
thing. An intellectual life embraces a mass of dull de- 
tails which are attended to because they go with the in- 
teresting profession, money, honor, etc. 

(a) Involuntary, without effort, passive ; or, 

(b) Voluntary, with effort, active. Protracted volun- 
tary attention is impossible; to a permanently uninter 
esting object, attention is only fitful, but becomes spon- 
taneous and prolonged when the idea sprouts, changes by 
calling up its associations. 

Physiology of Attention : 

(a) Accommodation or adjustment of sensory organ in 
both sensorial and intellectual attention ; 

(6) Preparation, by anticipation, of the ideational cen- 
ter ; preperception, expectation ; imagination ready to 
receive the impression as ina matrix. 

A faint element in the field of consciousness when once 
distinguished easily found again, because mind has idea 
of what is to be seen. By the resonators of Helmholtz, 
particular overtones are emphasized, and can then be sep- 
arated from the fundamental tone by the ear alone; 
forms in arabesque patterns not seen till we know what 
to look for ; one might see “ Pas de lieu Rhone que nous” 
without noticing that it reads “ Paddle your own canoe,” 
but the association once made easily reappears. 

Attention is most concentrated when both intellectual 
ard sensorial, when the previous train of ideas has pre- 
pared the mind for the stimulus from without. The 
preparation may be of an external nature, as the idea of 


champion than Colonel Parker, and it has been nowhere 
tried under such favorable circumstances. The most pep | 
ular eatch-words have been either first uttered or reehris:, 
toned hy him. Mr. Thornton says emphatically that he 


reward or punishment; but it is best when it associates 
the thing with known and interesting things of the same 
kind, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


It is a weakness to undervalue textbooks. 
Promotion by examinations alone is out of date. 
Yale has received in gifts within a year $343,395. 
The typewriter in school is demanded by all the newspapers. 
Railway ‘‘ folders’’ with their large maps are the best of aide in 
gecgraphy. 
The Providence Journal speaks of Alice F. Palmer,— Alice 
Freeman, if you please. 
Drexel Institute, costing a million and a half of dollars, is to be 
dedicated next week, Thursday. 
Massachusetts, under the lead of Gen. John W. Corcoran of 


Clinton will make a vigorous fight for fair treatment in the state 
educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


Massachusetts had two gennine surprises the same evening last 
week when the Newton School Board accepted the resignation of 
Supt. Joseph C. Jones and elected G. I. Aldrich of Quincey by a 
vote of 6 to 5. The only thing that paliates their first act was 
their second. 

Miss Alice T. M. Miller, one of the candidates for the Boston 
School Board, is a colored woman, a graduate of the Girls’ High 
School, of the Boston Normal School, has studied in Europe, and 
has taught in Boston for seven years. She is in every way fitted 
for the position. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club,—Charles W. Hill, pres- 
ident,—will dine at the Brunswick on Saturday and discuss ‘‘ How 
Far Shall Free Education Be Carried ?’’ with addresses by Prof, 
W. H. Ryder of Andover, Alderman T. F. Keenan, Pres. Francis 
A. Walker, and Ray Greene Hauling. 


In the death of Miss Elizabeth Blanchard, for many years the 
principal of Mount Holyoke Seminary, the teaching profession 
loses one of its most accomplished members. She was a noble 
woman, & fine scholar, a skillful teacher. She had studied much 
abroad, and was widely known among scholars. 

The sehool director of Pennsylvania must hereafter ‘‘ swear’’ 
that he will support the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the laws 
thereof; that he has used no unlawfal means to secure his election 
to said office, and that he will discharge the duties of said office 
impartially and faithfully and to the best of his ability. 

Thankaegiving was celebrated this year as never before. Miss 
Tincker of Somerville is, so far as we can learn, the pioneer in this 
movement, having for several years enlisted her school in furnishing 
food and clothing in abundance for many poor families in the city, 
vying with the large charitable organizations in the charity of the 
day. This year the same line of benevolence has been adopted all 
over the Union. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Wherever Justice widens Freedom's span: 
Wherever right for all is wrong to none, 
And fear in many is not force in one ; 
Wherever life assumes a lovelier mein: 
Wherever Conscience is crowned Custom’s queen ; 
Wherever good believed is good begun ;— 
The everlasting trophies she hath won 
Shall stand unshaken by the storms of time, 
Deep as man’s heart, and as man’s hope sublime, 
—Owen Meredith. 


Sir Edwin Arnold will publish his impressions of America. 

The latest whim of elegance is for cut-glass dumb bells for 
women who are stadying gymnastics. 

George Kennan, the lecturer, is an expert telegrapher, and his 
manuscript copy is like copperplate. 

A Berlin newspaper estimates that there are 15,000 different kinds 
of postage stamps in the world. 

The mother of M. Bartholdi is said to have posed for her son’s 
statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. 

Dom Pedro, who died on the 5th instant, had just completed his 
66th year. He was of the royal family of Portugal. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie says she would not give up editorial direction 
for all'the men in the world, and she likes the men, too. 

Harriet Hosmer expects to make a fall exhibit of her work at 
the World’s Fair. She is now in Spain at work on some famous 
bronzes. 

Lord Lytton’s first literary work was published lin 1855 under 
the title of Clytemnestra, and Other Minor Poems. Lucille was 
brought out in 1860. 

King Oscar is said to be a student of astronomy, ethnology, and 
physiology. He is a graceful writer, plays well on the organ, and 
has written several plays. 

Professor Blackie, now eighty-two years old, gives lectures in 
England on Scotch Songs, with specimens of Scottish minstrelsy 
given by accomplished assistants. 

An equestrian statue of Gen. William Henry Harrison has been 
designed by an artist named Rebisso, in Cincinnati, for that city, 
It will be cast in bronze at Chicopee, Mass. 


kee Teacher will contribute an article on 
« Reading” to the next Journal 


° ching,” the first of a series of articles 
the schoo! work in American cities and towns, will 
appear next week. Thi will be a '' Birdseyes View of 
Three Gities,” heing An, account of school work in Bos: 


ton, New York, an adelphia, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this Sepermees are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessaril 
for uae, bey Cas we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


TEACHERS’ DETECTIVES. 


Editor Journal of Education :—In a recent issue you say :— 


‘* The school authorities in St. Louis advocate the appropriation 
of a special fand for the employment of detectives to watch such of 
the 1,200 women teachers of the city as the board may designate, 
to detect whether or not they are virtuous. ... . It appears that 
officials have been in the habit of employing detectives at their own 
expense for this service, and now they wish to make it a city affair.’’ 


You very properly condemn such a scheme, and you compliment 
the newspaper which proclaims the discovery of such things and 
then denounces them. 

I am not connected with the public schools of St. Louis except as 
a friend and patron, and I am therefore in a position to speak of 
this matter impartially. I desire to correct a most serious misun- 
derstanding. You will be glad to learn that the statements and 
reports on which you based your remarks are not true. The news- 


paper which you credit with exposing a damnable system of espi- 
onage has widely misrepresented the facts; in fact, it has created 
almost the entire story. Let me briefly tell you bow it all came 
about, 

A few weeks ago a smart young fellow came to St. Louis with a 
reputation for having worked up most successfally in other cities a 
mass of newspaper scandal connected with school boards and school 
teachers. He at once went to work as though he had taken a con- 
tract to do the same thing here. He burrowed about most indus- 
trionsly and skillfally, treasuring up every morsel of scandal, true 
or false, that could be extorted from people who were. viens to 
divulge such staff. Finally, when he had become well charged. he 
came to Mr. Charles F. Miller, the president offthe board, with his 
wretched collection of filthy stories, and, with a great show of zsal 
for the good of the schools, did his best to induce Mr. Miller to 
admit that he knew of the existence of the scandals, or at least to 
comment on them. Mr. Miller had never heard of them, and would 
not comment. The fellow was incredulous, or pretended to be, and 
insisted that it was impossible for the president of the board to be 
ignorant of such matters. Then Mr. Miller was urged to repeat 
such scandal as had come to his notice. He knew nothing of that 
sort of ecandal the reporter appeared to want. Then, suddenly 
recollecting himself, he said he did remember a single case of scan- 
dalous charges against a female teacher, but the sequel showed that 
they should never have been made. As a sort of rebuke to a dispo- 
sition to make euch matters public, he told the man how he had 
managed the matter. Being unwilling to admit the truth of such 
charges against a faithful teacher (said he), he did not mention the 
affair to his associates in the board, nur even to the superintendent, 
but he sent a trusted person to closely observe the teacher and see 
if she really did the things she was charged with being in the habit 
of doing, aud to report to him (Mr. Miller) and to him alone. The 
result showed conclusively that the charges were false. Mr. Miller 
subsequently stated that he thought he would have been justified in 
the course he took, even if the investigation had been made at the 

_ expense of the board. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the sum total of truth there was to serve as 
the basis of the vast array of distortion and falsehood which unfor- 
tunately met your eye. The smart reporter saw at once his chance 
to make a sensation. The president of the board had acknowl- 
edged that he had sent a detective to watch one of his women 
teachers. One can easily understand how the virtuous soul of the 
spotless creature rose in arms at the thought, and how in the name 
of 1,200 teachers be was moved to protest. If it could be done 
once, it could be done a thousand times, and at great expense to the 
city. What a delightful discovery had he made! 

In a day or two the newspaper in whose employ the reporter 
eeemed to be came out with a flaming account of how the sehool 
board was in the habit of employing detectives to dog the steps of 
its women teachers, etc., as you saw for yourself. Of course the 
article was not pleasant reading for the teachers of the public 
schools, and it undoubtedly created a lively demand for the paper, 
—at least for the day. The first burst of indignation was followed 
by a suspicion that it was only a disreputable newspaper trick and 
a feeling that confidence in the school authorities should be main- 
tained. It is safe to say that no one in St. Louis now believes that 
anything was done or proposed by the school board or by any mem- 
ber of it to which any high-minded teacher could take exceptions. 

Mr. Miller is a man of the highest respectability, cultivated, re- 
fined, and devoted to the best interests of the schools and teachers. 
For years he has been my personal friend, and I have implicit con- 
fidence in him. While he has felt it beneath his dignity to quarrel 
with a paper which was willing to misrepresent and to misquote 
him, he has explained the matter fully to me, and he is willing for 
the fair fame of St. Louis that I should set the matter right in 
your columns. C. M. Woopwap, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN CIRCULATION PER CAPITA. 
Gold. Silver. 

£ 8. da. 8. d, 

Australia, 5 4 0 7 5 
Belgium, é 3 2 8 1 16 0 
Canada, - O 12 10 0 4 0 
China, . @ . 0 7 0 
France, . 4 1 8 12 0 
Germany, . . - 3 1 8 0 12 1 
India, . . = = 0 18 4 
Mexico, + . . 0 1 8 0 16 8 
Netherlands, 2 6 -10 
Portagal, — 0 0 8 C 
Russia, . . . . 0 6 11 0 2 8 
Scandinavian Union, 0 8 5 
Spain, . 8 0 1 8 6 
Switzerland, . ° » J 0 0 1 0 0 
Turkey, . A ° » O 6 0 0 5 4 
United Kingdom, . 2 18 0 0 10 8 
United States, ° - 2 4 8 1 9 4 
—London Financial Times, 


EUROPE, EUROPA. 
Several allusions have recently been made in the JOURNAL to 


Y | the traditional origin of the name, and a good way to retain it will 
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of the globe, Europe and Asia, in one name, Earasia, or as I pro- 
posed, Earopasia. If any such combination is brought about and 
we are likely to lose the separate name Europe, let us not forget 


be to study the 27th ode of Horace, Book III., where the story of 
Europa is graphically told, and where the following stanza occurs 
in the comforting language of Venus to the despairing maiden. 


Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis ; 
Mitte singultus, bene ferre magnam 
Disce fortunam : tua sectus orbis 
Nomina ducet. 


“‘ You are ignorant that you lare the wife of the invisible?Jove. 


fortune. A division of the world shall honor your name. 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


(QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who is the author of the following sentence? ‘‘ Reader, if 
I have written anything that suits, remember that I wrote it for 
you, but if anything don’t suit, I wrote that for somebody e "ala 


R. W. 
— Which are the six leading manufacturing cities in the United 
States ? M. P. D. 


— There is no poem by Lowell called ‘‘The Tower.’ ‘‘M. J. 
C.,”’ in Nov. 19, probably wrote ‘‘ The Sower,’’ and it would be 
interesting to have answers to the query from your readers. 
Ampersand is the old name of the character §-, not of gc. The 
word is a corruption of and per se and, as stated. This means, 
‘* And by itself and,””—that is, and alone.” Of course §c. is not 
‘* and alone.’? The character used to be pat at the end of the al- 
phabet in primers and spelling books; but this old name for it is 
now as obsolite as izzard (s hard) or zed for z. W. J. R. 


— Please inform me, through the columns of your valuable 
paper, what and where I may get matter on Rousseau and his 
work Emile. Cc. J. C. B. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, publish an edition of Emile, con- 
taining a biographical sketch of Rousseau. Price, 90 cents. 


— How is the line between the United States and ses mgt ? 
Except where there is a natural boundary line, as in the case of 
the Rio Grande, the line is rarely marked even by stones until the 
country is settled, then it is marked by an occasional ‘‘ state line 
stone.’’ I have been upon a hill from which I could see below me 
and near at hand, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Canada, and 
there was nothing to indicate any separation, but there were state 
line stones at certain points to make it possible to locate a man’s 
houee and lands. A. E. W. 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.—Leason I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and full instructions for revision of the exercises, | 


(Lesson X. 
VOCABULABY.— Prepositions. Conj unctions. 
Po, after (place). Do, though. 
Pos, after (time). Na, after. 
Sukii after (in consequence). Biifo, before. 
Sa, on; upon. Ni, neither. 
Sus, over; above. Dat, in order that. 
Ovii, over; across. Jiis, till; until. 
D6, of; concerning. Ven, when. 
De, of ; from, Ye, yet. 
Nouns. 
Kapil, comprehension. Tal, earth, 
Sil, sky. Jol, shore. 


Exercises.—Ogolom po ob, pos muls tels,sukii bad pula okik kel 
eflapom fateli obik. Buk olik binom su tab in dom. Gad binom 


olik ? Vipob sogén dé jiblod olik das binof jipul gudikiia keli 
kelis labol in nam olik. Labobs futis dat okanobs spatin golén 
vome gudik et dat okanof nudin omis. Ven agivol obes bukis 
okanobs tidén cilis. Bi no iisedom magis jiblode obik no ogivob 
omemoni. Ogivob ole bukis na ulabob omis, ab no biifo ogolob al 


dorai obik. No okanom givin oles magiset jii ulemon omis. 


to that man’s house until I send you. The books and pictures on 


mothers who are in the woods, Before I go I wish to say that you 
you shoald not go home (al dom) until your mother sees that you 
have your books. I have been to the river, bat I did not zee 


onght to buy them. The sky is above the earth. Teach the boys 
and girls from the books I have given you. Oan you send my 


Cease your sobbing ; warn daty to support your distinguished good | Egy 


al fot al login nimis e flolis kels binoms len jol flama. Sedobs lolis| THE LITTLE JAPANESE CALENDAR. 


sixty-six days in succession. 
your table are those which I bought for you. I said that concern- ing screen, with inch and a half folds hinged with ribbon, each 
ing your friends. He will go after two or three days. The two having an ideal child’s face with a seasonable view. There are 
boys run after him. Thegirls send flowers across the river to their really twelve exquisite holiday cards in the single calendar. 


my little brother. Ia order that you may have the flowers you}Porms or Joun Ruskin. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variet in the size and form of printing paper, 
hea of dto, 8v0, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Tue Sravaeues or THE Nations. By S. M. Burnham. 
In Two Volames. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham. 848 pp., 8} x54. Price, $3 per volume. 
These two volames furnish in very readable form an outline of 

what used to be called ‘' history,”’ the more evident sigus of the 
world’s political progress. The first volume of 444 pages covers 
the entire civilized world, save the United States, from the earliest 
tian records to the present time. The second volume treats 
the United States. 

Mr. Burnham has sketched a most landable plan for his work, 
He has compiled into a single volume, the first, 8 mass of material 
which can be found collected nowhere else, and mush of which is 
entirely beyond the reach of the ordinary reader. This material 
he has ood over till it is presented in a style at once accurate 
and interesting. ‘The great mistake of the work is that the author 
failed to realiza that in a work such as he has planned the state- 
ments of important facts should take precedence over rhetorical 
locutions, as when, in speaking of the Franco-German war, he very 
jastly says that ‘‘ in jastice to the conquerors it may be stated that 
no territory was taken from France that had not previously been 
wrested from Germany.’’ The important fact that Germany re- 
gained Alsace and Lorraine is not mentioned. Every one who has 
studied the ‘‘ authorities’’ of history will sympathize with Mr. 
Burnham when he says that ‘‘ a diversity among writers also occurs 
in the orthography of proper names,’’ and this sympathy will vastly 
increase when the author proceeds to quote the striking remark, 
‘* History is poetry, could we tell it right,’’ from ‘‘ Carlisle.”’ 

In the second volume, less than forty pages are given to the Rev- 
olution and all the struggles, Indian and otherwise, that preceded 
the wars of 1812; the war with Mexico has forty-five more, while a 
hundred and fifty tell the story of the Civil War. There is through- 
out the work a certain lack of symmetry, which leads one to 
wonder how much has been due to abundance of material at hand. 

The closing chapter is one of great value, considering the treaties, 
alliances, leagues, etc., of the nations. But what renders the work 
well-nigh invaluable for a reference or other library is the appendix 
of fifty pages, containing very full classified lists of the principal 


wars of all time, and of the princi battles, seiges, and captured 
towns. The battles of the Civil War, although not given in full, 
include all of importance, and are by years and by 


states. Thirty-five pages of index adds immensely to the value of 
the book. 

INTRODUCTION TO MopERN FRENCH Lyrics. 
B. L. Bowen, Ph.D. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 65 cents. 

This compilation of seventy-two examples of the best French 
lyrics of the past century, is intended as an introductory study of 
French poetry in general, as well as of the modern school. An 
appendix contains a short exposition of French versification, con- 
taining all that the student really needs in beginning the study of 
the poems. The notes include historical sketches of the authors 
and poems, besides the regular notices of style and peculiar usage. 
A very acceptable feature is the frequent discussion of the etymol- 
ogy of words, and their growth in lan Especially in college 
classes this must prove of the greatest in aiding a student to 
fix the ground idea of a word, from which the various derived 
meanings natarally result. The volume opens most appropriately 
with ‘La Marseillaise,”’ the graad national anthem of France, 
followed by some dozen of the revolutionary period. Bé- 
rapger comes next, of course. Only five ns are given from 
Lamartine, since Profeesor Bowen (of Ohio University) does not 
consider his poems as especially well adapted for classroom use. 
Victor Hugo has fourteen representatives, and Gantier eleven. 
It isto be regretted that Alfred de Musset has but five, and these 
hardly his best. A number of miscellaneous poems give a 
taste André Chénier, Chateaubriand, Arnanlt, Sainte-Beuve, 
and others. It is an admirable addition to a most valuable series, 
Heath’s Modern Texts. - 


Edited by 
191 pp. 


Tae Spanish AmericAN Repustics. By Theodore 
Child. New York: Harper & Bros. 444 pp., 114 x 74; $3.50. 
Mr. Child’s able papers upon ‘‘ The Spanish American Repub- 

lies’? attracted deserved attention and a careful reading all over 

the country during their publication in serial form in Harpers’ 

Monthly, and they will attract even more in the permanent form of 

a handsome and massive volume of nearly 450 pages. These papers 

are the result of seven months’ travel in South America by sea and 

land, and offer a full exposition of the countries visited. ey pre- 
sent an exceptionally instructive view into the state of South Amer- 
ica to-day: The conditions of civilization ; the social, political, and 
commercial life; the manners, customs, and characteristics of the 
ay oe Thongh all of these studies are valuable and timely, those 
on Chile, in view of the recent political disturbances, are perhaps 
of the greatest interest and importance. In no other work can 


sus kapii! pulis e jipulas. Dom omik binom nebii obik. Ologob such exhaustive and reliable information be obtained. The pro- 


fusion of elegant illustrations are in the highest style of art, and 


fati olik biifo ogolob al fot. Hetob ni katis ni dogis, ye no labob/ gad ; 

materially to the use and beauty of the book. A thorough 
nimis somik, do blod obik labom jevalis kelis ilemom de fatel olik. | reading of Mr. Child’s travels cannot be too strongly recommended, 
Sagob ¢6 nims kelis labol das binoms gudik, li-elemol omis de flen|®* they furnish not only a delightful entertainment, but a vast 


amount of authentic and instructive information. 


keli elogob. Ven ogolol al lom mota ofik givoléd ofe lolis svidik Tue Latupury CALENDAR. By Miss M. A. Lathbury. 


Price, 75 cents. 

By Mand Humphrey. 
Price, 50 cents. 

FAITHFUL Fritnps CALENDAR. Price, $1.00. New York: 

a oa A. Stokes Co, For sale in Boston by Damrell & 
pham. 

It is a luxury to indalge in holiday presents when one can, for a 


Will you buy the dog which that man sent me? You cannot go|Teasonable sum, give @ calendar that is high art and genuinely 


beautifa!, upon which the receiver will look three hundred and 
The Lathbury is in the form of a fold- 


Faithful Friends is a perpetual calendar, as good for 1893 or ’99 


as for’91. The design is th i ing in hi th 

have been a good girl, Neither you nor I can see those animals|a red ribbon with all the Ges U devon ye Be Da og 

until we go to your grandfather's house, Though you are good pee oe month, the other the thirty-one numbers, making ® 
utiful gift. 


thereon, another the 


The nattiest of all is a Japanese standing calendar. 


Edited by W. G. Colling- 
wood, New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co. Two volumes. 
Price, $1.50 each. Cloth, uncut leaves. 


friend these books after you have seen them? Smell these flow- a Collingwood has here made the first complete collection of 


the proposed combination of the nameg of the two grand divisions 


ers and you will say that they smell sweet, 


uskin’s poems, and has arranged them in chronological order 


with biographical and critioal notes, Few persons have known of 
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Dec. 10, 1891. 


citedly marked in him as early as his seventh year. 


gines to rainbows. 


-to prose, a8 allowing more freedom of expression. 


his early biography, the bent of his mind, hi 
— the evulation of his 'S processes of thought, 
studied 


fect in form and spelling. 


Tae Cecrn1an Series or Stupy anp Sona, Book IV. 
for Mixed Voices. Edited, Arranged, and Composed by John 
W. Tafts. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 160 pp. ; 94x 7}. 
The fourth volume of this hand some and valuable series of music 

books is for the use of schools and choruses containing mixed voices, 
Especial attention has been paid to providing bright and pleasing 
selections from composers of high rank, to benefitting the pupils 
educationally as well as musically, and to meeting the demand for 
more part songs and songs for festival days and special occasions. 
A well chosen list of sacred songs is also included ia the contents. 
The French Time Names, in the form in which they are used in 
the normal music course, are a distinctive feature of the introduc- 
tory studies. The preéminent value of these books as a song series, 
in distinction from the readers and charts of the regular music 
courses, esp2cially adapts them to the use of the higher schools 
as leading to the appreciation of the best musical literature and 
the artistic rendering of more elaborate compositions. 


Tae ADVENTORES OF ToReE Worruirs. 
Ross. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The adventures of these worthy gentlemen,—one of modern, one 
of old France, and one of the Eogland of the Stuarts,—have been 
called into existence from the fancied past, from the land of Ro- 
mance, with its loves, intrigues, foils, plottings, fair ladies, and fine, 
manly youths. The first of these accounts deals with the strange 
experiences of the Viconte de Saint Dernier; the second, with the 
confession of one who long ago tarned priest to be rid of a sad 
world; and the last, with the love-eseapade of an English boy who 
grew old in the service of the Stuarts at Whitehall and in exile. 
All these tales are charming in their simplicity and refinement, and 
are rich in that old-time flavor and delicate imagery so character- 
istic of Balzac, to whose lighter sketches these gems of Mr. Ross’ 
at once suggest a likeness. 


By Clinton 
160 pp., 5x4, 


Harpers’ YounG ror 1891 is now issued in 
a royal volume of 860 packed full of the most delightful 
reading matter for young folks, It is, in fact, a whole library io 
itself. Toe fioe serials by noted authors, the bright stories, and 
beautiful pictures, are fascinating as they appear from week to 
week, and seem even more so when bound into the great volume of 
fifty-two numbers, The “ Young People”’ for 1891 has been es- 
pecially rich in continued stories, among which are Huward Pyle’s 
fine instructive romance of the days of chivalry entitled ‘‘ Men of 
Iron’? ** Annie Bronson King’s charming ‘‘ Yellowtop,” which 
which has made her so many friends; the conclusion of ‘‘ Camp- 
mates,’’? by Kirk Munroe, boys’ idol; “ Flying Hill Farm,’’ 
by Sophie Swett, and a number of others of equal merit. Miss 
Mary Wilkins, Hezskish Butterworth, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
t Sangster, Thomas Nelson Page, William D. Howells, 
and hosts of other well-known writers have contributed to this 
favorite magazine, which well deserves its ever increasing popular- 
ity. Published by Harper & Brothers. $2.00 a year. Bound 
volumes, $3 50. 


Tue Brownie Paper Dolls, designed by Florence E 
Cory, are a new Christmas novelty published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. The Brownie and his seven cate little 
dresses are intended to be cut out with scissors in the way so famil- 
iar to children who play with paper dolls. The work and the play 
will be alike fascinating to little ones, Price, 75 cents. Received 
from Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


Messrs. Leacn, & SANBORN, Boston, an 
nounce, as nearly ready, an edition of the Atlas Antiquus, by Dr. 
Heinrich Keipert. The maps of this classical atlas, which is rec- 
ognized as the finest published in any country, will be printed 
directly from the German plates. This renders accessible the best 
results of German scholarship in ancient geography. 


Drawn BuAnkx is a new sporting novel by Mrs. Robeit 
Jocelyn, who has made a specialty of the turf and hunt. It is 
issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co , Philadelphia, in their series of 
select novels. Paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Victor Hugo’s Hernani; edited by Johu E. Matzke, Ph.D.; price, 
70 cents. Roston: VD. C. Heath & Co. i 

Cicero in his Letters: edited by Robert Yelverton Tyrre:l; price, 
$1.10. —— The Story of the Iliad; by Rev. A. J.Chureh; price, $1.00. 
——The Story ef the Odyssey; by Rev. A. J. Church; price, $1. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

English Words; by Charles F. Johnson. —— Ruth and Esther; by 
Wm. M. Taylor, aD, == Glimpses of Nature; by Andrew Wilson, 
F.R.8.E ——Harper’s Young People 1891.——Mr. East’s Experience in 
Mr. Bellamy’s World; by Conrad Wilbrands; translatea by Mary J. 
Safford ; price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Baltes, Wornetiie; by Lee Davis Lodge, A.M.; Price, $1 00. 

altimore: John Murph 

y Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb; edited by Brander Mat 
thews; price, $1 50.——House and Hearth; by Harstet Prescott Spof 
ford; price, $100. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. : 

The Industrial Primary Arithmetic; by James Baldwin, Ph.D. ; 
price, 55 cents. —— Selections from Ovid; edited by J H. & W. F. 
Allen and J B. Greenough; revised by Harold N. Fowler; price, $1 65 
Boston: Ginn & Cu. Bo 
tons of ; H. Gilmore, A.M.; price, 90 cents, 

n: Leach, Shewell nborn. 

Ethics: Stories for Home and School; written and compiled by Mrs. 
Julia M. Dewey; price. 50cents. Boston: Educational Pub. Co. 
nore by Author of Miss Toosey’s Mission ; price, 50 cents. Boston: 

obderts Brothers. 
in Teaching; by price, 20 cents. Cincin 

: Teachers’ operative Pub. Co. 

he Vowyage; AWashington Irving; price, 15 cents 
Literary Essays and Addresses of James Russell Lowell ; price, $1 25. 
— Odes, Lyrics, and Sonnets from the Poetic Works of James Rus- 


sell Lowell; price, $100 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
vont Book in Banish History; by Osmond Airy; price, $1.59. New 
OrkK: 
Longmans. Green, & Co. nd Isaac B. Bur 


An Inductive Latin Primer; by Wm R. Harper a 

&e88; price, $1.00. New York: American Book Oo. Brownle 
Good Things of Life. E‘gath Series; price, The 

Paper Dolls; by Florence E Cory: price, 75 ceats. — The rh ; 
Ualendar; price, 75 cts ——Little Japanese Calendar; by Mau 00 — 
phrey; price. 50 cents ——-¥aithful Friends Calendar ; price, $i. ith a 
Weddings: Formal and Informal; price. 75 cents. —— Cookery ¥V ‘; 
Chafing Dish; by Thomas J. g0 cents, New York; 
Frederiak A Stokes # Co, Boston: 


peculiar style may be clearly seen and 


The ficst volume contains several fac-similes of the 
reprodaced from the original manuscripts, whi ch 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mr Ruskin as a poet, or are aware that the poetic instinct was de- 
“the incipient action cf brain molecules” was indi At ple = 
prodaction of six little poems on subjects ranging 
From this time till he was twenty-six he wrote 
o mstantly in verse, bat after the year 1846 devoted himself entirely 
‘ble; Th 
are therefore the best possible introduction to the study of Reskin’s 
greatest works, as in tracing the development of his gonius oon 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION. 


COBLESKILL, N ., Dee, 1, 1891, 
[Special Correspondence. } 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the New York State As 
sociation of School Commissioners and Superintendents opened its 
sessions at Cobleskill, Dec. 1. The attendance of members was 
very large, including the leading edacators of the Empire State. 
The usual preliminary proceedings w:re conducted by the presi 
dent and others, “These included an eloquent address by Hon. 
Watson J. Lamont, in which he characterized the evolution of the 
system of popular education as the most hopeful sign of our times 
and said that our people had accomplished more than any other 


nation had done in history for the support of an intelligent free 
government, 


In the regular order of business, the report of the Committee on 
Legislation was made by Comr. J. L. Lusk of Binghampton, which 
was amended slightly and then adopted. The report opposed all leg- 
islation looking toward the publication of school textbooks by the 


state, and strongly advocated the adoption of vorin 
of the district system and the of the 
system. 
On motion of Dr. Henry R Sanford, William 
Boston was unanimously elected an 
ciation and invited to present his views of the advantages of the 
township system. He stated briefly the obvious advantages of this 
change of echool administration, and answered severa' questions 
proposed by members in regard to the practical working of the 
system in Massachusetts. This led to spirited general discussion 
which engrossed the attention of the Association for the entire day. 
} Deputy State Superintendent Skinner made a strong argument 
in favor of the change. He said there was no doubt that there 
was & growing interest in the township system of schools in the 
state. Among the many points made in its favor was, that the 
schools would be managed with more business system, that the 
school taxes would be equalized in towns; that a more efficient, 
intelligent, and progressive class of school officers would be se- 
cured ; that all the inhabitants of a town would receive equal eda- 
cational advantages at equal rates; that it would tend to fewer and 
better schools, better wages, and better teachers; that it would 
afford better facilities for grading the country schools, and greatly 
improve their supervision; that it would cheaper the cost and in- 
sure better schools and longer terms for less money ; that it would 
certainly bring about uniformity of textbooks in every town, and 
cheapen their cost; that it would systematizs the making of re- 
ports, and give greater dignity to public education. These and 
many other reasons were given to other speakers. 
At the conclusion of one of the most enthusiastic debates the Ac- 
sociation has ever engaged in, it was resolved, unanimously, to ap- 
point a epecial committee of four, of which Deputy Superintend - 
ent Skinner was chairman, to secure the passage of a bill embody- 
ing the change from the district trustee system to that of the town- 
ship system. 
The action of this body of educators, who hold the most intimate 
relations to the schools and the people, is a step which will be 
hailed with satisfaction by all friends of progress in the state. It 
is not too much to say that, in the opinion of thoughtful men, it 
put forward the cause of popular education in the state a quarter 
of a century. 
Mr. Sheldon of Boston spoke of the estimate of educators ont- 
side of the State of New York, upon the work of Supt. Andrew S. 
Draper, and said he was regarded as one of the best leaders of edu- 
cational thought on all questions of legislation in this country at the 
present time. This sentiment was cheere’ by members of the As- 
sociation with marked enthusiagm, showing that he had won the 
esteem of the entire corps of commissioners and school superin- 
tendents in the state. It is conceded that it would be a great cal- 
amity for the legis!atare to fail to reélect him for the next three 
years. His present term expires in 1892. School men of all par- 
ties concedo that he is the best equipped man for the position in 
the state, and it will be a great mizfortune to lose his intelligent 
services at the head of the school department, simply on political 
rounds. 
P The Association elected as officers for the coming years: Prest- 
dent—Frank W. Kaspp of Tompkins County. Vice-Presidents— 
Commissioner Hamson of Stenben County, and Thomas Finnegan 
of Schoharie County. Secretaries—J. J. Kenny of Richmond 
County, and W. J. Barr of Genesee County. Treasurer—L. J. 
Stillman of Cortlandt County. Transportation Agent—Henry R. 
Sanford. 
The report of the treasurer showed that the Association was in a 
very satisfactory financial condition, having a balance in the treas- 
ury after all bills were paid. Mr. Sanford, who has served the 
Association for teu years in the office of treasurer, declined a re- 
election, and the thanks of the Association were tendered to him 
for his faithful services. : 
An address on ‘‘ Common Sense in the Schoolroom ’’ was given 
by Comr. W. H. Cook of Washington County that was full of 
practical wisdom. He deprecated the introduction of so many 
branches of study into the common echools, and advocated thorough 
training in the fundamental branches of knowledge suited to a 
preparation for the actual duties of common life. He emphasized 
the importance of correct spelling, the ability to write legibly a 
letter of business or friendship with accuracy; a knowledge of 
practical arithmetic that should fit the pupil to add, subtract, mal- 
tiply, and divide with facility, a thorough drill in percentage, an 
the other essential topics that will fit the pupil for business life. 
He deemed it a grave mistake to sacrifice the practical for the orna- 
mental in the common school. He favored requiring the pupils to 
atudy, and not expect the teacher to make the acquisition of knowl- 
edge too easy for children. We need more common rense and loss 
of the theory of the ideal. The object of edncation is to develop 
the child, not to air pet theories. The true teacher must study the 
capacity of the child, and know how to = the mental food to 
the individual needs of the pupils of our schools. No other pro- 


d|ing the World’s Fair. 
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were heart calling than are needed. His 
on. rew S. Draper read a very able on ‘Th 
Daties and Responsibilities of District the 
statute laws of New York state. As the topics discussed were of a 
purely local character, we refrain from reportiog his remarks. The 
adoption of the Township System will do away with all the compli- 
cated legal machinery of the present Trastee System, and relieve 
oe of the state of a vast amount of useless detail. 

» Wetoman, commissioner of Montgomery County, read a 
paper on the qualification of third grade edhene who hota cartifi- 
cates under the state law, but have not proper qualification for 
teaching. They are in the hands of young men and women who 
have had not more than one term of actual experience. There are 
sixty such teachers in Montgomery County alone. They occupy 
places that should be filled by professionally trained teachers for 
the good of the pupils. Mere scholarship is not enough ; good ex- 
ecutive ability, tact in Management, and other tests, are essential 
for the work the children have a right to demand of every teacher. 
The department should aid in eliminating these third grade teach- 
ers by raising the standard of examination to at least 75 per cent. 
Special instruction is needed by beginners. The institutes should 
be so conducted as to help prepare the inexperienced teacher for 
better service in the schoolroom. commissioners can call these 
third grade teachers together on Saturday and give them sugges- 
tions on practical subjects. This will aid in giving them good 
starting pointe. Sueh teachers need the intelligent guidance of 
superior 

J Comr, Adelia ; Wilson of Onondaga County read a paper on 
Sapervision. The training of the youth of a nation should look 
pe to the production of broad-minded, intelligent citizenship. 
he annihilation of ignorance is the purpose of the free schools, and 
their supervision should tend to thisend. Our work should awaken 
a new life in the souls of the young. Truth and nobility are 
the coronets of true manhood and womanhood. Teachers are ele- 
vated to a higher plane by the inepiration of the noble-minded and 
honest supervisor. The good result of supervision should elevat- 
the purpose of every teacher and every pupil brought under the ine 
fluence of visits and of counsel. 
Mr. Stout continued the discussion of how to obtain the best re- 
sults of supervision. The work of the school should be subjected 
to the helpfal criticism of responsible and intelligent experts in 
school work. The actual environments must always be taken into 
consideration. This is the duty of the 114 school commissioners of 
the state and of the school superintendents in the several cities and 
villages. He outlined in detail the - to be accomplished and 
the special qualifications for this work. The means now employed 
are personal visits, examinations, and reports. 
De. William J. Milne, principal of the normal school, Albany, 
aa & paper entitled ‘‘ Observations and Suggestions Touching the 
niform Examination System.”” There are wide differences of 
opinion in regard to utility of test examinations. The purpose of 
the examination of a teacher is to convince the committee that he 
or she has an amount of knowledge sufficient to teach the subjects 
which are required in the school. This is only one of the tests of a 
teacher’s qualifications, At the same time, it should never be 
overlooked. Uniform examinations by the state secure the proper 
amount of scholarship. This is essential to save waste of money, 
and waste of educational force. 
One of the marked and commendable features of this Association 
was the opportanity for full and free discussion. In no body haye 
we ever heard more frankness, or seen more freedom in presenti 
individual opinions. The attendance was large and constant, 
the enthusiasm well-sustained throughout. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting at Watertown, and the 
time is to be fixed by the new board of officers. 8. 


ECUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado College receives five-hundred dollars by the will of the 
late Mrs. Julia F. Walker of Norwich, Conn. 
INDIANA, 


There were 45 superintendents at their November ‘‘meet’’ at 
Indianapois. Prof. Edward Taylor of Wareaw, presided and 
Prof. E. H. Butler of Rushville wielded the secretorial pen. 

The Marion teachers are having very valuable teachers’ meet- 
ings this seasons. Trustee H. C. Pond is the presiding genius. 
They all take part freely. Literature and methods are enjoyed 
and emphasiz:d. 


IOWA. 


The executive committee of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has taken a new departure in making the program for the 
next state association. They have limited the papers to fifteen 
minutes in length, and more time than asaal is to be given to the 
general discussion of topics presented. I+ ishoped that this will 
help to make the sessions more lively and profitable than ever 
before. 

County Superintendent Baldwin of Johnson County is one of 
Iowa’s live men. He believes in cultivating the humanities in the 
children, and as a practical proof of his belief has presented to each 
school in his county a copy of Black Beauty. 

The teachers of Iowa will make an exhibit of school work at 
Des Moines during the coming session of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, as a preparation for the educational exhibit at Chicago dar- 
Something good may be expected, as lowa 
teachers will not be content to take second place ia anything they 
may undertake in this line. ° 

In many counties the present incumbent of the county superin 
tendent’s office has been reélected. Superintendents Parker of 
Buchanav, Barrett of Mitchell, Sunderlin of Floyd, Moore of 
Jones, Regan of Dubuque, Buechle of Black Hawk, Feister of 
Bremer, Chapman of Winnebago, Carr of Webster, and Sale of 
Cerro Gordo, are among the excellent officials who will serve their 
respective counties for another term at least. 


feasion contains so many hobby-riders ; other professions have them, 


The schools of Iowa were never in a more prosperous condition 


Music Charts. 


All that long and successful experience as a teacher and com- 
poser of manc could do has been done for them, and the typog- 
raphy and appearan.e of the Charts have been consulted with 
equal care. 
—6 booke. 
WHITING’S PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE,—6 
, 54 cts. 
First five, 25 cts each; No 6 Price, 00 ots. 


PART SONG AND CHORB 
vTING’S COMPLETE MUSIC READER. Price, 75 cts. 


Whiting’s Public School Course is just com- 
pleted by the issue of his Charts. 
The Latest, The Best.—Best in theory, best in execution. 


Two SErikEs,—the first of 30 charts, the second of 14; manilla 
covers and wood cleat at the top; will not tear from the binding, 
nor soil easily. Price, $6.00 for first series, $3.00 for second. 


Published by D C. HEATH & CO., 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
8 East 14th St,, New York. 
86 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


tree, Aamples sent postpaid om receipt of these introduction prices, 
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than at present. The attendance at private schools of all kinds is! President Marfree’s administration has been marked with vigor 
the largest ever known. and fidelity to the cause of higher education. wane 

Arrangements are already well under way for the Normal Insti-| The meeting called at Fort Smith for the holidays age oe dna 
tute season of 1892. The best help to be had for this work is the| an enthusiastic ering of school men from western Ar 


pest, coun rintendents to realize this | Superintendent Shinn hopes to secure Dr. E. E. White to deliver a 
fully G. C. of The of Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex.. 


] The program is not yet issued. 
For the purpose of bringing the State University and the high gs he tory ’ Shinn hen eaneuaiel a committee of forty-one 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SOHOOL 
.—* The Ideal and the n the zh School 
won Coffeyville. F. H. Clark, Minneapoli 


J. W. Dinsmore, Washington; J 


schools of the state into closer and more satisfactory relations with leading educators of the state to act in conjunction with himself | the School,” U. P. Shull. Wichita. Discuss on: L. Tomlin, Eldorado: D. ©, 
each other, system of examinations, somewhat similar to the re-};, of an educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. | Nutting, Heserve: G. Woodrow. Saline, The Vane of 
gents’ examinations of New York, will be adopted by the univer- a state exbibit at the | ar, evans, Leavenworth; Prentiss C. Hoyt. Parsons; Oscar Hale, 


Preparatory to this general exhibit will be 


Holton. 


sity. A system of credit cards will be devised and given to pupils 
of accepted high schools who pass the required examinations, and 
the possession of a sufficient number of these cards will entitle the 


a to admission to the university without further examination. 


e questions will be sent only to those schools whose courses of 


study and methods of teaching have been inspected and approved 
by the authorities of the university. The first school placed on the 
accepted list under the new order of things is the high echool at 
Lyons, which was i and accepted by President Schaeffer 
soon after the plan was form . 

Supt. Charles Deane resigned the superin 
City schools, to take effect Jan. 1, 1892. Professor Kratz of South 
Dakota has been elected to succeed him. 

The committee appointed by the State Teachers’ Association for 
that purpose has called for an educational exhibit to be held at Des 
Moines during the next meeting of the Association, the same to be, 
in some degree at least, used as a guide in preparing the Lowa ex- 
hibit for the Columbian Exposition in 1893. H. E. R, 

One hundred and twent-four positions in the city schools of 
the state pay a salary of $1000 or more per annum. 


The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Des Moines, Dac, 29-31. The Program 


is as follows: 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 

Tuesday Morning—“ How Shall We Diminish the Waste in Our 
Present School System in Graded and High School Work?” Prof R. A. 
Harkness, Chairman of Committee ‘Shall We Make Utilitarian 
Knowledge. or General Culture, the Objective Point in Education ?’ 
Supt. J. 8. Shoup, Chairman of Committee. 

Afternoon—"* What Shall Precede the American University?’ Prof. 
A.N. Currier, Chairman of Committee. ‘‘ The Library; for the Teacher, 
for the Pupils, for the Public,” Prin. F. E. Stratton, Chairman of Com 


mittee. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
Morning—The Home and the School; How Far and for 
Responsible in the Edueation of the child 2” On behalf 
of the School, Prof. C M. Grumbling, Mt. Pleasant. 

Evening—Lecture: Dr. Andrew 8 Draper, Y. 

Thursday Morning—‘ The First Four Years of School Life,” Supt. 
A. W. Stuart, Ortumwa. 

A;ternoon—"' The Iowa School Exhibit at the Columbian Exhibition, 
Prof. T. H. McBride, Iowa City. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday Afternoon—‘‘The Educational Value of the Study of 
Science, Prof. J. C. Hainer, Ames. Discussiomfed by Prot. A. H. 
Conrad, Fairfield. ‘‘Is there Need of a Reorganization of Higher 
Education in America ?”’ Pres. Geo, A. Gates. Grinnell. Discussion 
led by Prof. C, M. Grumbling, Mount Pleasant. 

SECONDARY DEPARTMENT. 
noon—* Should Instruction in the Normal School 
O. Riddle, Woodbine. Dis- 
Specialized Instruction in 

ge. Discussion led by 


Wednesda 
What is Each 


Wednesday After 
be Exclus vely Professional ?” Prof. W. 
cussion led by Prof. J. F. Hirch, Le Mars 
the High School,” Miss Ida L. Schell, Fort 
Miss Helen Ulute, Cedar Falls. . 

ELEMENTARY AND GRADED DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday Afternoon—* A Continuous Oourse of Study,” Supt. A 
W. Stuart, Ottumwa. ‘‘The Use and Abuse of Blank Books in Our 
Graded Schools,” Prin. Ella Malone, Des Moines. ‘‘What Can We 
Do for Our Grammar Schools ?”’ Supt. E. N, Coleman, Le Mars. 
‘*Educational Embellishments” Prin. Walker De Witt, Carson. 
“ Additions and Eliminations Which Will Give Us an Ideal Graded 
School System,” Supt. Clarence M. Boutelle, Decorah. 

PRIMARY SECTION OF ELEMENTARBY AND GRADED DEPT. 

Wecenesday Afternoon—‘‘ Hand work in the Primary School.’”’ Miss 
Kate E, Palmer, Oskaloosa, ‘‘ The Individual in Primary Teaching.” 
Mrs. KE. ©. Farrand, Davenport. ‘ Literature for Primary Pupils,” 
Miss Clara Banks, Knoxville. 

CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday Afternoon—‘ Closer Relations of County Superinten- 
dents,’’ John Carr, Webster County, George Phillips, Wapelio County, 
“Some Needed School Legislation,” W. J. Baldwin, Johnson County. 
‘*‘ How to Obtain It,’ C. O. McLain, Jasper County. ** The Columbian 
Exhibit,” Supt. Henry Sabin. Report of Reading Circle Committee. 
C. F. Saylor, Polk County. Business Meeting, Efection of Officers, etc, 

SEPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 

Wednesday Afternoon— Where Must We Look for Teachers for 
Our Graded Schools ?” Supt. Wm. |Wilcox, Mason City. Discussion, 
Supt. J. T. Merrill, Cedar Rapids. ‘“ The Council Work of the Super- 
intendent, Prin M. A. Reed, Woodbine. Discussion, Supt. Sherman 
Yates, Ida Grove. 

PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday Afternoon—* Drawing a Factor of the New Education,”’ 
Miss Etta M. Budd, Indianola. ‘' Drawing in Public Schools; What It 
Includes and How It Should Be Taught,’’ Miss C. E. Foster. General 
Discus sion led by Miss Ida E. Boyd, Sioux City. 


ARKANSAS, 


Miss Eason Thompeon, the very popular principal of the Hot 
Springs schools, has resigned, due, it is said, to some radical action 
of the board. 

The closing exercises of the State University at Fayetteville, 
which occured the first week in December, were the most in- 


tendency of the Sioux 


next meeting of the State Asscciation at Mt. Nebo. This is the 
first step in a very important educational movement. 


ILLINOIS. 


Fulton County held its best meeting, and the great feature was 
the ‘‘ Round Tables.” James W. Adams, R. V. DeGraff, T. M. Jef- 
ford, J. R. Rowland, H. L. Roberts, G. W. Dick, R K. Shoe- 
maker, and H. W. McMillan, were among the most active mem- 
oe oo? have been made for local 

the winter. 

Chicago has a right to be happy over the generous offer of R. T. 
Crane of the Crane Manufacturing Cempany to furnish all the tools 
and appliances and to pay all the teachers required for the most 
advautageous introduction of manual training as an experiment, 
into one of the schools. The board will see that all the conditions 
favor the success of the experiment. 


TENNESSEE. 


an Alabamian, and remaias the head of the college. 


We present an illustration of the handsome, five story building, 
just erected in the heart of Nashville, Tenn , for the use of Price’s 
College for Young Ladies. This completes the series of three large 
and imposing structares, all connected, for the accommodation of 
this popular institution. Founded in 1880, the college now has 
413 pupils from twenty states, placing it at the head of southern 
institutions of its c'ass. It has three buildings; thirty officers, 
teachers, and lecturers; important privileges in Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and stands deservedly in the front rank of educational agen- 
cies in the south. Rev, George W. F. Price, D.D., the founder, is 


KANSAS. 


The twenty-nioth annual meeting of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Topeka, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Tuesday Evening. — Address of Welcome, by John M, Bioss of Topeka. 
Rages, by Geo. W. Kendrick of Clay Center. President's address. 

ednesday Afternocn.—* The Attitude of the Periodical Press Toward the 
Public Schvols,”” W..N. Rice, Winfield. Discussion: L. H- Bristol, Tribune; 
J. Edwards Banta, Hiawatha. General discussion and music. “ The De 
Yoloptas Aim vs. the Utilitarian Aim in Education,” D. R. Boyd, Arkansas 
City iscussion: 8. M. Cook, Chapman; J. H. Ely, Norton. General dia. 
cussion and music. “ Professional Teachers — State Normal Schools and 
City Training “chools,” Miss M. Sophie Barry, Leavenworth. Discussion: 
Geo. E. Rose, Rosedale; H. L. F. Roberson, Meade. 
Evening.—Address by Inspector J. L. Haghes, Toronto, Canada. 
Thursday Afsenoon.—‘ che Student and ‘his Books,’ Miss M. Louise 
Joves, Emporia. Discussion; John E. Garrigues, St. John; Mrs. Fannie 
McCormick, Great Bend. Oeneral discussion and music. “A Few Educa 
tional Needs,” H. C. Minnich, Hutchinson. Discussion: R. N. Pemberton, 
Wamego; F. B. Brown, Ulysses. Paper: J.T. Lovewell, Topeka. Discus- 
sion: E. P. Mc Mahon, Clyae; A. Schuyler, Salina. 
PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 
Wednesday Forenoon. —‘ Inspiration in Primary Work.” Miss Susan OC. 
Hoxie, Lawrence. Discussion: Mrs. Laura Ehrenfeld, Holton; Miss Belle 
Moore. Wellington. “ Primary Teaching’: (1) Morals and Manners, Miss 
Anna L. Uarll, Hutchinson, 
Numbers, Miss Sallie M. Lindsay, Kansas City. 
Thursday Forenoon.—‘ Ia the Kindergarten Able to Assist the Primary 
School Teacher?” Miss Emilie Kuhlmann, Emporia Discussion: Mra. 
M. V. Slough, Eureka. “ aeepesy Teaching”: (1) Helpful Materials for 
Primary Work, Miss Carrie Pagh, Horton. (2) Spelling, Mrs. Isabella 
Krause, Salina. (8) Busy Work, Miss Hattie Smith, Wichita. (4) Drawing 
What it is Doing for the Primary School? Miss Cora McDougal, Russell. 
COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday Forenoon.—‘The True Order of S‘udies,” J. W. Auderson 
Neosho Falls. Discussion: D. W. DeLay, Marion: L. A. Parke, Rassell; 
S. P. Nold, Stafford. ‘‘ Grammar, and the Teaching of Grammar,” J E. 
Monroe, Fort Scott. Discussion: J. W. Shively, Howard; W. S. Williams, 
Bentley; 0. T, Beeson, Medicine Lodge. “ How Shall We Teach Pupils 
Correct Methods of Study ?”’ T. J. Brockway, Harper. Discussion; F, H 
Umholz, Mound City; T.C Wallace, Bavaria; J. A. Batcher, Pratt. 
Thursday Forenoon.—‘* The Value of Psychology to the Common School 
Teacher,” George L. Harrison, Kansas Vity, Discussion: I. B. Morgan 
Sabetha; 8. Z. Sharp, McPherson; H.C. White, Kingman. “ The Value of 
Literary Culture to the Pablic School Teacher,” H. Charles, Sedgwick, 


Round Tables’’ 


{2) Reading, Miss Jeanie M. Hay, Topeka. (3)/ ka 


sion opened by W.J. Hughes, Fairhaven. “ 


Report of the Delegate to N. E. 
"| ‘Columbian Exhibit,” P, C. Richardson, Seattle. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. 
Wednesday Forenoon Politics in Work,’ J.W. Junction 


° jon: Miss Anna Zehner, Erie; B. D. ion; 
phar, Pratt. “The Su rintendent in the the Con. 


ductor’s Standpoint,” J. M, Bloss, Topeka. Discussion: 
Fort Scott; Ludlum, McPherson; 


bjects for supplementary discussions: (a) Kansas State 
= ircle. BEhool law. (c) How to grade “ Ability to 


University extension courses have been organized at Topeka, 


Kansas City, and Olatho. : 

The stars and stripes were raised over the Catholic school in 
Topeka on iving day. Some prominent citizens made 
addresses. 

Baker University reports 450 students enrolled, and the new 
United Brethren College, at Enterprise, 85 studente. 

The work of raising $40,000 for tho Ottawa University goes on 
rapidly. The present indications are that the amount will be 
raised by January, 1892. 

The State University has recently received $91,600 from the be- 


quest of the Spooner estate. 
Lawrence has a city teachers’ association which meets regularly. 


MICHIGAN. 

The local papers of Grand Rapids have an eye upon the school 
board, and the members are conscious of the responsibility that this 
implies, 

Mrs. Bloomington of Jackson is treasurer of the school board, 
and has given bonds for $20,000,—wealthy women went upon 
her bonds. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, FRANK B. GAULT, 7acoma. 


The Washington State Teachers’ Association holds its Fourth 
Annual Session at Fairhaven, Dec. 29-31. 


SECTION PROGRAM. 


Tuesday Afternoon—Secondary Education: ‘‘ Purpose and Methods 
of Secondary Schools,” John W. Heston, Seattle; Discussion led by 
J. W. Roberts, Tacoma. 2 ‘“ Methods of Teaching Literature in the 


High Schoo),”” Miss Mary Bly, Olympia; Discussion led by Miss Kate 
Reed, Spokane. 3. ‘* The Teaching of Civil Government,” D. 8. Pul- 
ford, Tacoma; General Discussion. 4 ‘ Election of Officers and other 
Business Items,” R. 8. Bingham, J. W. Heston, Com. on Program. 

Grade Section: 1. ‘‘ The Principal,’ J D. Atkinson, Seattle; Dis- 
cussion opened by O. A. Tiffany, penenenee 2. * Some Limitations 
of Grade Work,” R. 8. Bingham, Tacoma; Discussion opened a Ww. 
A. Payne, Dayton. 3. ‘‘Clay Modeling and Drawing,” Miss ary 
Lisner, Spokane; General Discussion. ‘Permanent Organization,” 
R W. Brinotnall, W. T. Babcock, J. M Hitt, Committee on Program. 

Oouaty Supervision and Sex Education: 1. ‘*County Supervision,’ 
F. A. White, Elma; Discussion opened by N. B. Brooks, Goldendale 
Followed by 8. A. Dickey, Silverdale. 2. ‘Higher Eucation for 
Women.” Miss Margaret Cairns, Vancouver; Discussion opened by 
Miss Christiana Hyatt, Seattle; General Discussion. 3. “ Organ- 
ization and other Business Items.’’ J. H. Morgan, C. W. Albright, 
Mrs. Alma Featherstone, Committee on Program. 

Tuesday Evening—Addresses of Welcome, E. M. Wilson, Fairhaven, 
and Geo B. Johnson, Whatcom; Responses, President D. Bemiss, 
Spokane, and R. B. Bryan, Olympia. The President’s Annual Address, 
D. Bemiss, Spokane. 

Wednesday a How Shall Children Be Taught to Read ?”’ 
Miss Janet 8. Moore, Olympia ‘* Supplementary Paper, Mrs. Anne B. 
Forman, Tacoma, Discussion opened by Miss Lucy Hepfinger, Cos- 
mopolis. “Economy, R C. Kerr. Walla Walla. Discussion opened by 
J. W. Tanner, Blaine. ‘ What of To-morrow?” L. H. Leach, Van- 
couver. Discussion opened by Harry Patterson Whatcom; Announce- 
ment of Committees by the President. 

fternoon--“ Can Literature be Taught in the Primary Schools ?”’ 
Miss Florence L. Hodges, Dayton. Discussion opened by Edwin 
Twitmeyer, Seattle. ‘‘ Characteristics of Childhood Overlooked in 
Early Education,” O, T. Waller. Colfax. Discussion opened by J. T. 
Forest, Chehalis. ‘Some Steps in an Education,” J B. Walker, Spo- 
ne. Discussion opened by Geo, M. Jenkins, Roslyn. 
Evening—‘‘ Natural Science in the Common Schools,” Dr. H. F. 
Wegener, Kent. ‘Better Trained Teachers the Need of the Hour,” 
B. F. Barge, Prin. Ellensburgh Normal School. 
Thursday Morning,—‘* Kindergarten Work in the Public Schools,” 
Mrs. Fannie 8. Dumas, Walla Walla General Discussion. ‘“ The 
Teachers’ Relation to Parent,’ C. W. Borst, Centralia. Discus- 
Practical Education,” 
Miss Dora Wellman, Fairhaven. Discussion opened by Merwin 
Pugh, Waitsburgh. 
Afternoon—Election of Officers and Choosing Fiase of next Meeting; 
A.. Hon. R. B. Bryan, Olympia. 


Montesam bas 300 pupils in the public schools. 
J. F. Brown, principal of the Cheney public schools, sends us a 
neat little pamphlet containing courses of study and the rules of the 


+ 


af 


teresting of L. Jobn- Discussion; 8. Esminger, Beloit; M._ Rhodes, Counell Grove; J. 8.Car-| school. Principal Brown has four assistants. 
son, president of the Miss. University, delivere e@ baccalaureate | (ar sded Schoen at Sball be the Basis of Promotion in| Buckley is coming to the front in educational matters. Fred 
. H. Gehman, Hays City. D :M. y ing ron 
sermon. The year’e work has been of an excellent character. Cawker City; 8. W. Black, Chanute; CP. Chamberlain, one of the progressive teachers from the Hawkeye } 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the R 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. N D 
I 
Ladies: Men: t 
C A I p AN R R H of We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now or Jan. ist, Latin and Literature lows, to enter on work at once: 
Sold by druggists or sent by mail. (2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra History, etc: Lady. , ; rred ; 
Sc. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. (3) Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three) ; Alabama. omer 
(4) Two ladies for Primary and Intermediate in Illinois. ts Sciences in Academy; $1100 ‘ : 
F (5) Kindergarten and Primary for Connecticut (two teachers). (5) Principal in High School; about $1600 
; E ACH ERS Have you seen the new} (6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. (5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter,etc.; $600 — $1000. c 
é * game on Animals, (7) High School Assist. for Illinois; $75 per month. Botany. Physiology, and Rhetoric. (6) Commercial Dept. in College. , E 
** Our Friends in Fur” ? (8) High School Assistant; Far West; $80 per month. Algebra, History, and Rhetoric. (7) Man for Manual Training in schools of a la: 
Published by Cc. R. GROW & co. (9) Lady High School Assist, in West; $1000 — $1200, Specialist in History and Literature. western city; salary, $1200. Prefer one who 
ST. PAUL, MINN. (10) Lady for Germa” and Latin, in 8. E. States, private school. can be visited at his work. Within a radius 
os (11) Vocalist for chureh choir—Congregational Church in the North. of 200 miles of Chicago , u 
(12) Lady to teach Greek in Kansas High School; $70. (8) Principalsbip in Idaho: Indian School. One who a 
(13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month. is an active worker in Chureh work. Good t 
0 um us an S$ SCOvery. (14) Lady for Music in Public Schools of Michigan. disciplinarian and understands music. V 
; (15) High School Assist.: Literature and History. Strong in discipline and lady of high culture; Z V 
A Columbus Birthday Exercise graduate of a good school: salary, $750. 
7 sconsin. Salary depends on amount of experience ility, ma able to recommend a 
: By Olive E. Dana. Price, 10 cents, (18) Lady Teacher of Drawing for Public Schools of large Western City; $750. = ces, or for new places coming in ao pea Ba the a 
delay of correspondence 
NEW ENGLALD PUBLISHING CO., 
: 8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass.| TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. ' 
a ) new subscriber who sends | Immediately, a lady t 
: ceive the five December numbers of the JOURNAL gratis, as uell.as the fifty issues of the coming year. That is why we say, SUBSCRI gg A 4 ¥§ eography. Salary. $600. Apply at w 
which begins with the first issue in January will be the thirty-fifth, and a year’s subscription, beginning Jan. 1, wilt cover the os ; 
. Jive mumbers make a volume,—a portly one, too, of over 400 pages. Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. HF 8 Romerset Bk, Boston, ti 


ture in the | ool,” W. M. Discussion: J. G 
Schofield, Seneca: F. P, Smith, Ottawa: O E. Olin, Manhattan. “ Why do 
so Many Boys Drop Out of School between the Grammar Grade and Com. 
mencement ? How Prevented ?” J.C. Gray, Fredonia. Discussion: W. H, 
| Johnso:. Lawrence; J. H. Squires, Effingham: Fred. Deem, Galena. 
Thursday Forenoon,—“ Open the Door,” Ida M. Hodgdon, Lyons. Discus; 
sion: L. D. Ellis, Dodge City ; E. M. Brockett, Manketo; G. M. @ulver, Belle- 
plation to Control and Managemont o 
Dickinson, Alma. 
Teachers’ Read. 
Teach and Goy- 
ern & School. 
Thursday Forenoon.—“ How to Inspect a School,” J. E. Peairs, Lawrence. 
Discussion: Sam W. Hill, Hutchinson; L. W. Moore, Hugoton; Mrs. Lida. . 
: . Brady, Winfield. ‘‘ The Present Condition and Future Prospects of the 
f fourse of Study, Gradation and Classification in the District School,” Mrs, 
Alice L. Bates, Concordia. Discussion: 0. L. Smith, Phillipsburgh; Catha: 
rine Harkness, Ness City; V. H. Biddison, Marysville. 
| | 
| 
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state, is the principal. He and his four nte wi 
at a new A commodious building assistants will coon move | NEBRASKA. A NEW feature of introducing a teacher through a local agent to 


E. N. Livermore, superintendent of Payallap schools, is having _, The seventh annual meeting of the Southeastern Nebraska Asso- 


a busy turn of it,—new buildings, new teachers, new pupils, new “ation at Beatrice was well attended, and the program was one of 


courses of study,—new resulta, too, by the way. He belon the beet in ite hi i 
gato the Seet in its history. A beantiful $30 sil i 
and good man- thé county with the largest 


class of men that achieve 


success by hard work 


The State Teachers’ Association 


agement. 
Seattle in October had an enrollment of 5, 1:8 pupils, 111 rooma, | 31st inst. 


with schools in eighteen different buildings. 


The Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club meets in Olympj 
program : The School 


98, The followieg, fe the p 
e or two ons ow many hours ? 
by Prin. Twitmyer, “School Libr? 


Babeock of Port Royal. Tardineesiand 


WISCONSIN. 


the very position he or she is seeking has been successfully intro- 
duced by the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Cl'cago. By 
this plan a teecher names to the agency a half doz-n or more posi- 


will convene on the 29:h 30th. tions specifically that he or ehe would especially like to secure. 


that a vacancy is 


With or without | dead in his room at an Eau Claire hotel. Apoplexy was probably the | first-class place. 


cause. Rev. Mr. Mexion was a graduate of Amherst College, and 


Through @ correspordent or local agent the Association makes a 
special effort for the teacher in whichever of these places it is found 


to occur. This plan has been successful in over 


4 sixty cases the past season, especially in the high de of posi- 
On the morning of Nov. 23, Rev. Henry D.sty Maxson was found | tions with teachers who enn show a dl that ‘ol eamaaet a 


In writing to the Association, state fully your qualifications and 


J. M. Atkinson of Seattle. “Suitable Recognition of Oar Centen. pay ag te about twelve years ago. He served as instructor | wants. In the way we can reply more intelligently to your ques- 


nials,”’ by Supt. F. B. Gault of Tacoma. ‘ How 


Elementary Science Should Be Taught in the Primary and Gram- 


mar Schools,” by Prin. J. S. Lewis of T 


Danger of Overloading the Course of Study in Lower Grades ?”” past three 


by Supt. C. W. Albright of Fairhaven. 


The State Teachers’ Association meets in Fairhaven Deo. 29-31. 


Supt. D. Bemisa of Spokane is the president. A 


Markham Acad 


emy, and from 1883 to 1888 tions. Address, 


Much and What! held a professorship in the Whitewater Normal School, at the|St , Chicago, Ill. 


same time serving as conductor of i 


acoma. ‘‘Is There tion at Whitewater to enter th itari ini 
e Unitarian ministry, and f 
years he has had charge of the an Chaion 


and Menomonie. 


. l.| The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association wi 
being prepared by Supt. J. H. Morgan and committes, be held in Madison, Dec. 28 to 30, 


nstitutes. He resigned his posi 


H. J. 


Teachers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn 


The deepest American well is at Wheeling, W. Va, and bas now 
reached the depth of 4,100 feet. Both oil and gas have been struck 
in paying quantities, and thick layers of coal, gold quartz. and 
iron traversed. After the depth of one mile is reached, the U. S. 
Geological Survey will take up the work and continue drilling. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Bowdoin College has 272 in attendance, divided 
as follows: Medical students, 99; seniors, 40; 
junio, 34; sophomores, 42; freshmen, 53; and 
epeci 

A large delegation of teachers from Bath and 
Gardiner visited the Lewiston schools recently and 
expressed admiration of the systems. 

Miss Nellie Snow,— Bates, ’90,—goes as charge 
of ancient languages to Housatonic Hall, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

The terms of a eon wo! of the schools are to be- 
gin Dec. 7. This is largely from habit, and in the 
raral school meetings the general decision is, ‘‘ the 
first Monday in December.’’ 

Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, that is under 
the direction of the Friends’ Society, has 89 pupils. 

At the coming meeting of the Maine Pedagog- 
ical Society an important question to be discussed 
will be that of making an educational exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. Maine, considering her size and pop- 
ulation, has one of the best organized and efficient 
educational systems of any of the states, and the 
leading minds in the educational circles of the state 
are moving to have a creditable presentation made. 
The exhibit made at the centennial was not entirely 
satisfactory, and it is proposed to improve upon it. 
Superintendent Luce suggests that charts be pre- 
pared covering the free high schools, the acade- 
mies and secondary schools, and the colleges, giv- 
ing facte, figures, and other information. He 
would also have the other schools, especially the 
graded schools in the cities and larger towns, fully 
represented. The general system, its operation 
and the work done by Maine achools, would of 
course receive careful attention. At the pedagog- 
cal meeting Mr. Luce and prominent educators 
will be heard on this matter. 


VERMONT. 


Gov. C. S. Page has announced the following 
appointments for State Normal School Examiners : 
P, B. Chittenden of Burlington at Johnson, Prof, 
Danton of Poultney at Castleton, and D. R. Locke 
of Bradford at Randolph. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Woburn is to teach typewriting and shorthand 
at once, 

The Boeton schoolhouses are having a thorough 
sanitary renovation. 

Boston will not ellow young men to enter the 
City Normal School for study with the young 
women on the ground that it would not be best for 
the school nor for those seeking thus to gain access 
to the teaching force of the city. 

Phillips Andover Academy is making rapid 
strides forward under the re-awakening that Prin. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft is giving it jast now. It is 
not often that a man so long in the service is able 
to rejuvenate his institution himself, bat Mr. Ban- 
croft has always been wide awake, in touch with 
the best educational men and methods. Forty 
thousand dollars extra funds have been recently 
secured, 

Brockton.—At the last meeting of the school com- 
mittee resignations were received from Miss M. Fior- 
ence McGlashan of the Wintbrop School to accept 
a situation in the Harvard School of Cambridge ; 
Miss Mattie A. Kendall of the Walnut Street 
School; and Miss Addie C. Cook of the Grove 
School. Miss Clara A. Emerton, a graduate of the 
Bridgewater Normal School, was elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Winthrop School, and Miss 


HOW’S THIS ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that capnot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Care. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO, Prope., Toledo, 0. 

We the undersigned, have kaown F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe lim perfectly honor- 
able in all business transactions, and financially able 
to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 
WaLpinG, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 

gists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Care is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucove surfaces o 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


For from $3 to $8 (according to its 8'z-) a com- 
plete outfit of ‘‘ The Express Daplicator’’ can be 
secured by any teacher or school officer. It is 
worth its cost (if not’ its weight) in gold, and re- 
turns a handsome dividend of profit. See adver: 
tisement in another column. 


B. B. R 
elec or the eighth time superintendent of 
schools. Secretary Dickinson a of 
lessons in rhetoric to the teachers of Brockton 
Dee. 1. The lessons which he gave to theee 
teachers last year in psychology were productive 


mittee united in a pressing invitation for the course 
this year. A class is being formed for “ Univer- 
sity Extension’’ study, to begin at the close of 
Mr. Dickinson’s lessons. 

The Fall River High School has introduced a 
commercial course, and has given it a generous 
support under the management of Prin. Robert F. 
Leighton, who believes that no pupil should go 
out of any grade of the public school without being 
able to write a thoroughly good band, spell cor- 
rectly, and do everything essential with numbers. 
The school has nearly one hundred more students 
than ever before in its history. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, is rendering a 
positive service to the community by establishing a 
swimming school for women and children, so that 
at any bour of day or evening from October to 
June swimming lessons may be enjoyed. Each 
|is taught individually for thirty minutes. The 
breast-stroke floating and swimming upon the 
back, treading water, jumping, diving, swimming 
under water, etc, are all taught. The tank is 
18x48. Temperature is uniform throughout the 


year. 
Cambridge has dedicated a beautiful new echool- 
house,—the Moree; Miss Mary A. Townsend, 
mg > The addresses of the occasion were by 
rs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Supt. Francis Cogs- 
well, John D. Billings, and Edwin B. Hale. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Brita'n Normal School.—The attendance is 
large. The teachers are in fine working condition. 
Cooking is introduced with great success. Miss 
Conley, the teacher, is a Boston girl, a graduate of 
the Girls’ High School and of the Cooking School. 
She is an expert teacher and has the art of cooking 
down to a science. The art course, which in- 
eludes drawing, modeling, and painting, the man- 
ual training course, which comprises mechanical 
drawing and the sloydsystem of making apparatus, 
the physical training couree, the scientific course, 
and the kindergarten course, including primary 
teaching, gives those in the normal department 
an opportunity to become specialists. These 
courses do not interfere in the least with the regu- 
lar studies, and while the pupils may have to re- 
main at the school a little longer they will never 
regret that they did so. A higher value will be 
placed on their services and they will be relieved 
of the routine work of teaching. The young 
women see the good to be derived from a special 
course, and are not backward at all in makivg the 


Myra Cushing of Middleboro was elected to the ) graduati stand 
; uating regular teach Th 
Russell was unanimously | school in this respect is high 


done to detract one io'a from its very favorable 
tation. 
he county aesociations are holding the best of 
meetings this year, that of Hartford County, re- 
cently held at Hartford, was unusually helpfal. 


of such good results that both teachers and com-|J. 0. Hurlbort of Westfield was president this 


year, and J. F. Williams will be next year. The 
great attraction was Robert C. Metcalf, super- 
visor in Boston, who spoke upon ‘ Language 
Teaching.” Miss Susan T. Clapp of Prof. W. F. 
Gordy’s School in Hartford gave an admirable 
7 in numbers. 

ew Haven is no longer sizing up every child to 
the fractional part of one 
anew system of marking. 

The following appointments have been made in 
Bridgeport : Miss Rose Walsh, to the Summerfield 
School ; also to the same building, Miss Fray, 
Mias E. B. Townsend, and Miss C. B. Corbusier. 
Mise Edith Scofield has been appointed to School 
11, and Miss C. J. Davis to Room 1 in the same 
building. 


WORLD'S CONGRESSES. 


The World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Colambian Exposition is a body authorized and 
supported by the Exposition. It has been organ- 
ized to provide for the holding of such congresses, 
in connection with the Columbian Expositicn of 
1893, as will best show the intellectual and moral 
progress of the world. The organization is com- 


posed of two branches, the men’s and the women’s, 
aud each subdivided into resident and non-resi- 
dent. The general officers are Charles C. Bonney, 
president; Thomas B. Bryan, vice-president; 
Lyman J. Gage, treasurer; and Benjamin Butter- 


worth, secretary. The address is Rand Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Congresses are proposed for each one of the six 
months that the Exposition is to be open. Those 
proposed for Jaly are science, philosophy, inven- 
tion, and education, including congresses of col- 
leges, universities, teachers, superintendents of 
schools, astronomers, archologists, botanists, 
chemists, electricians, ethnologists, geologiste, 
geographers, mineralogists, metallurgists, zcOlo- 
gists, etc. 

The arrangement for the educational congress 
has been entrusted to a committee appointed for 
the purposes by the National Educational Asso. 
ciation. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS RENEWED STRENGTH. 


most af the chance placee before them. Princi- 
pal Carroll will by no means neglect the work of 


and vigor where there has been exhaustion. 


MISS WRIGHT’S CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


Children’s Stories 
in English Literature. 


From Taliesin to Shakespeare. 
One vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


From Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
One vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

Miss Wright’s purpose is to set forth, 
in simple, attractive language, the story 
of the lives and works of the great men 
of English literature. The great popular- 
ity of the author’s other books augurs 
well for the success of these new volumes. 


Children’s Stories 
of American Progress. 


With Twelve Full-page Illustrations. 
One vol.. 12mo, $1 25. 

Thé period included in the first two- 
thirds of the present century 1s vividly 
sketched in this volume, the review Cov- 
ering the great steps taken in political, 
industrial, and scientific development. 


Children’s Stories 
in American History. 
With Twelve Full-page Ilustrations. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


“A most delightful and attractive collec- 
tion of historical events told in a simple and 
pleasant manner. Almost every occurrence 
in the gradual development of our country 
is woven into an attractive story for young 


people.” 
—The San Francisco Evening Post. 


Children’s Stories 
of the Great Scientists, 


With Numerous Full-page Portraits. 
One vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
This volume deals, in a simple, enter- 
taining manner, with sixteen of the great 


men of science, giving a brief, readable 
account of their lives and of what discov- 


eries they made. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, New York, 


Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not, 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scort & Bownr, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
23 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 28-30 : Western Arkanaas Asace. ; Ft. Smith. 
Dec. 28-30: Wisconsin State Assoc. ; Madison. 
Dee. 28-30: Kansas State Association; Topeka. 
Dee. 28-30: Illinois State Assoc. ; Springfield. 
Dec. 28-30: Mirsissippi State Assoc. ; Jackson. 
Dec. 29-31: Nebraska State Association ; Lincoln. 
Jan. 3: Florida State Assoc. ; Jacksonville. 

Deo : Teachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphia. 
Dec. 28: Wisconsin State Association. 


‘Dec. 28-30: Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion; Grand Rapides. 
Dee, 20-31: Iowa State Association; Des Mcines. 
Dee. 28-31: Montana State Assoc. ; Bozeman. 
Dec. 29-30: No. Dakota Assoc; Grand Forks, 
Dee. 29-31: Tllinois State Aesce. ; Springfield. 
Dee. 29-30: Holiday Conference, Associated Aca- 
demic Principals of New York ; Syracuse. 
Dec. 29-30: Mich. State Assoc.; Grand Rapids. 
Dee. 29-31: South Dakota Assoc.; Mitchell. 
Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E. A.— Department of Supts. ; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
July 12-15, 1892: National Educational Associ- 
ation; Saratoga. 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PERSONALLY © CONDUCTED 
TOUR 


— TO— 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Leaving Boston Monday, Dec. 28. 
” Returning Saturday, January 2. 


Rate for Round Trip, $25.00 


For itineraries giving full particulars, address 


Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania R. R., 
205 WASHINGTON ST, BOSTON. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By OncutTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
tt was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 

tions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
Sewn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas number (December) of Scrib-| by J. T. Trowbridge, Thomas Nelson Page, Eliza- 
ners Magazine contains ten illustrated articles, in| beth Bisland, Edgar W. Nye, and others. Charles 
which is represented the best work of well-|F. Lummis whoce strong stories of the Southwest 
known artists, including L. Marchetti, Albert|are so favorably known, begins a set of papers, 
Moore, Howard Pyle, E. H. Blashfield, F. Hop- 


kingon Smith, Herbert Denman, and Victor Pé- of the Colorado. In “ Honors to the Flag,” W. 
rard. There is an abundance of short fiction. an 
There are a poetic legend of the first Christmas| avy officers to the flag, and suggests that civil- 
tree, entitled “The Oak of Geismar,’”’ by Heury 
van Dyke; a stirring tale of the Franco-Prussian 
War, ‘‘A Charge for France,’ by John Heard, 
Jr., with illustrations by Marchetti, the eminent 
French artist; an artiet’s atory of ‘‘ Espero Gor- 
goni, Gondolier,’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith, with 
the author’s own illustrations; another of George 
A. Hibbard’s short stories, entitled ‘‘A Fresh- 
water Romance,”’ a tale of the great lakes, and “A 
Little Captive Maid,’’ by Sarah Orne wa * 

articles are “Afloat on the Nile,’’ by E. H. Blash- 
field and E, W. Blashfield; illustrations by E. H. 
** Winter Lilacs,’’ by Mrs. James T. 
‘A Painter of Beautiful Dreams,’’ by 
Harold Frederick, illustrations from paintings by 
iempo,’’ by 
illustrations after photo- 


which is the story of a cheery Irish girl. 


Blashfield. 
Fields ; 


Albert Moore; “ The Land of Poco 
Charles F. Lummis; 
graphs; ‘‘ Peleus to Thetis,’’ by Bessie Chandler ; 
with decorative borders by Herbert Denman; “A 
Ballade of Dawn,’’ by Hugh MeCulloch, Jr. ; 
and in the Point of View De 
Virtue of Receiving,’ ‘‘Mr. Spencer as an In- 
stance,’ ‘‘ Men’s Work.’ Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s 


rtment is “ The 


—The December St. Nicholas is ss usual a! 
Christmas number. It contains complete stories 


descriptive of Strange Corners of Oor Country,” 
the first being mainly devoted to the grand csfion 


J. Hendereon praises the devotion of army and 


ians might profitably emulate their reverence in 
ceremonial. The verses are unueaally bright; 
and ha; the departments are valuable and enter- 
taining. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for December opens 
with the second part of Henry James’ story, en- 
titled ‘‘Chaperon.’’ It is an eccentric bat clever 
story. William Sharp has an article on “ Joseph 
Severn and His Correspondents.’’ The corres- 
pondents are Richard Westmacott, the painter, 
George Richmond, the painter, and others; but 
the most interesting letter of the i 
John Ruskin, givi 
Venice. There are 


by name Servatus 
of Italian life by Harriet Lewis Bradley; Prof. 


England Theology,’’ a paper which is based on 


Hearn continues his Japanese sketches in a paper 


the teachings of Dr. Hopkins; and Mr. Lafeadio| superbly illustrated by W. L Taylor; the 
cess Bismarck is sketched in “ Unknown 


lier has a paper on ‘“ The Praises of War.”’ 
"tells about the poets who have them. 
There is a paper by Professor Charles H. Moore 
of Cambridge, on ‘* The Modern Art of Painting 
in France,’ and a most valuable essay on “* Rich- 
ard Third,” by the late James Russell Lowell, — 
an essay which was read ome years ago at Chicago, 
buat has never before been printed. ‘‘ American 
Characters in German Fiction,’”’ ‘* Recent Dante 
Literature,’’three sonnets on London and Oxford, 
and the Reviews close the number. The editor 
announces for the January number the beginning 
of a serial entitled ‘* Don Orsino.’’ by F. Marion 
Crawford. and an article by Henry James on 
Lowell’s London Life. Price, $4; single copies, 
35 cents. Boston: Houghton, M:ffl'n, & Co. 


— The Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal is liter- 
ally packed with pleasurable reading for women. 
Mamie Dickens, the favorite daughter of the great 


novelist, contributes the first story ever written bY 
her, and this has an interest al its own. 


Amelia 
E. Barr has a delighifal artic’e on ‘‘ When I Was 


aGirl’’?; Mrs. Barton Harrison treats interest- 
series ie from | ingly ‘‘ Social Life in New York’’; ‘‘Christmas on 

his first impressions of|an Old Plantation ’’ is told by Rebecca Cameron, 
quotations from Severn’s| aod illustrated by E. W. Kemble ; Adelina Patti, 
own correspondence, and three or four letters from | Edoa Lyall, Mamie Dickens, Lady Mackenzie, and 
Mr. Seymour Kirkup. Miss Harriet Waters Pres-; Mrs. Kendall, write Christmas greetings to Ameri 
ton and Miss Louise Dodge bave a paper on ‘“‘A can women from ‘cross the sea ; c v 
Torch Bearer,’”’ he being the Abbot of Ferritres,| Loves to Sing” is told how to train her voice, 
Lupus. There is a short story | build it up and preserve it by such eminent sing- 
ers‘a8 Campanini, Clementine De Vere, Minnie 
A. V. G. Allen writes of ‘ The Transition of New | Hauk, Marie Roze, Clara Poole and Lonise Natali ; 
Hezekiah Butterworth has a long Christmas pcem 


‘“‘ The Girl Who 


rin- 
Wives of 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW INUSE. 


SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
Fit ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO.\ ARS 
CHICAGO, WholesaleG 
Western Agents. 
Soo ey ALL LEADING RETAILERS. ~ 


FERRIS BROS., N.Y. 


danghter of Jefferson Davis, is photographed and 
sketched under ‘‘ Clever Daughtere of Clever 
Men’’; there is a dainty Christmas story entitled 
‘*A Christmas Girl’? ; Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
continues her glimpses of “ M:. Beecher as I Knew 
Him,’’ while Dr. Talmage, Maria Parloa, Marga- 
ret Bottome, Isabel Mallon, and all the sixteen 
editors of the Journal crowd their departmen:s 


"a Sons. on “ The Most Ancient Shrine of Japan.’’ Miss} Well-known Men,’’ while Miss Winnie Davis,! with the brightest and most readable matter. 
Some Recent Publications. ss Crean Ban 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. Din HEA 
Victor Hugo’s Hernanie. Matzke D C Heath & Co. Boston $ 70 ‘ £228 
Cicero in His Letters. ° Tyrrell Macmillan &Co, 1 00 
The Story of the Odessey.. . . .  Ghureh 1 00 
utlines of Rhetoric. ° mo ell, & Sanborn, n 
Cooking with a Chafing Dish. . ° Murray . A Stokes, N Y 50 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren New York. 
ris. . . . . . Bos 
The Poet and His Self. Bates 1 50 ub hed: 
Latest Essays and Addresses of Lowell. . . Houghton, Mifflin, & Cu, Boston 1 25 Just Published : 
Odes, Lyrics. and Sonnets of Lowell. . 1 00 
Siberia and the Exile System. Kennan Co,NY 6 00 A | N G O E A D 
The Cause of the Ice Age. . ° P ° 1 D Appleton & Cc, N Y 5 
yChureh. . u as. ner’s Sons, 4 50 e e 
Mental Suggestion. . . ‘ . ‘ Richet Humboldt Pub Co, N Y 2 4 The Beg in ning of School Life 
In the Yule Log Glow. . . . . . Morris J B Li»pincott Co Phila 3 00 R PEAR “ 
One Summer in Hawaii. . Mather Cassell Pub Go, N Y 2 00 By MARY A. 
House and Hearth. ’ ° ° . ° Spofford Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y 1 00 State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
1 50 WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED DRAWINGS 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE readers of the JOURNAL who desire to se- 
cure the best kind of a Christmas and New Year’s 
present should notice the advertisement of ‘‘ The 
Hawk-Eye,’’ of The Blair Camera Company, Bos- 
ton, Mas3., on the second page. The Hawk-Eyeis 
conceded to be the best all-around camera ever 
produced. It uses regular dry plates or transpar- 
ent films for 25 to 100 pictures, without reloading. 
The improvements made in the 1891 model give it 
peculiar advantages possessed by no other camera, 
and inorease its beautiful results. At the present 
time there may be said to be three distinct mediums 
for receiving in the camera the impression of the 
subject or scene to be photographed, namely: The 
Glass Dry Plate, the Cut Film or Celluloid Plate, 
and the Celluloid Film in Rolls for continuous ex- 
posure. With the Hawk-Eye Camera, any or all 
of these mediums may be utilized to suit the con- 
venience or disposition of the posessor, There is 
space within the camera for four double holders for 
glass plates, or six double holders for cut films, or 
in the same space a roll-holder carrying continu- 
uous film for taking 25,50, or 100 pictures without 
reloading may be substituted. The Hawk-Eye is 
so constructed that lenses of other make may, if 
preferred, be fitted, provided they are of suitable 
sive and focal length. The working parts of the 
Hawk-Eye are simple in construction, positive in 
action, and not apt to get out of order. The 
prices vary from $15 to $50 with all the appliances, 
The Blair Company also munnufacture the Kamaret 
for those with whom extreme og oy is the 
prime consideration. We commend the Cameras 
and otber Photographic Apparatas of the Blair 
Camera Company, and believe that no Christmas 
gift will be more appreciated by our friends than 
the Hawkeye or Kameret. Send at once for the 
Hawk-Eye Booklet. Address The Biair Camera 
Co., Main Office 471 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

IMPORTANT.—When visi 
save Baggage Express and 
atthe GRAND UNION opposite Grand 
tral Depo 


t. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Medern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can ltve better for less money at the Grand Union 


New York City 
Hire, and stop 


Cen- | flexible No. 322. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Professor Whackem, —‘* Who helped you to 
do these sums ? ”’ 
Johnnie Fizzletop.—‘' Nobody, sir.’’ 
What! 
your brother help you ?”’ 

‘No, he didn’t help me. He did them all by 
himself.— Webster (Mass.) Times. 


Many a 


By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


Boards, 


Price, 50 cents. 


ss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of teaching children how to begin 


Mi 
school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects 
upon the blackboard. 
A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teachin 
rimary teacher who means well utterly fails because sbe does not understand the nature or 
amount of preparatory work necessary before a child is able to read from a book with ease and with a 


of reading and in learning to read. 


With this book in hand no teacher need fail in teaching reading with eminent suc- 


tural expression. 
Nobody? | Now don’t lie, Didn't eons, whatever book she uses with the pupils. The author begias at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; foliowing this with the preparation at school. 


Add 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerser Sr., Boston, MASS. 


— I have had catarrh for twenty years, and used 
all kinds of remedies without relief. Mr. Smith, 


was magical, it allayed the inflammation, and the 
next morning my head was as clear as a bell. I 
am convinced its use will effect a permanent cure, 


GREAT MAGAZINE OFFERS. 


Open to both New Subscribers and Renewals. 


It is soothing and pleasant, and I strongly urge ite 
use by all suffer: re.—George Terry, 
New York. 


Woman’s Building of the World’s Fair. 
that the structure may be completed without fail in 
season for the opening in 1893, it would be well to 
have a special nail made with a head as large as a 
Datch cheese.—Chicago Times. 


children while Teething, with perfect success. It |‘ 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, |' 


—A woman is to drive the last nail in the Review of Reviews, - - 


ttle Falle,! Journal of Education, $2.50 
AND 

2.00 

In order 

BOTH FOR $3.85. $4.50 


The Review of Reviews gives in condensed 


form the pregress of the world in politics, social 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SoorHine SYRUP” has reforms, the arts and sciences, giving to its 


readers 
boon used over Fifty Years by mothers for their events of the day, and following with intelligent 


information concerning the leading 


nterest the movement of contemporary his- 


cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the tory. 


Journal of Education, $2.50 


AND 
Goldthwaite’s Geographical 


Magazine, - - - - - 2,00 


$4.50 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine. The only 

ublication of its kind in the world. Popular- 
izing the aubjects of geographical matter, and 
giving a complete record of the world’s progress 
and development every month. It is just the 
thing that every Teacher needs to keep in touch 
with the advancing and changeful times. 


BOTH FOR $3.25. 


best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
the world. Be sure and as 
‘or Mra. Winslow 


cents a bottle. 

— Stranger—‘‘ Here, officer, I want to give my- 
self up. I’m a bank robber and forger.’’ Police. 
man (very suspiciously)—‘‘ Kin yez prove it ? ’?— 
Washington Star. 


for smooth writing. Here it is, Esterbrook’s In- |! 


them, 


Journal of Education, 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five/ Quarterly Registry of Cur- 


a place occupied by 
— Some people like a pen with fine, hard points | ‘8 strictly unbiased by any political, social, or re- 


Get your stationer to order | 2d every department of news. 
graphical sketches and portraits of important 


personages. It is “Current History.” 


$2.50 


1.00 


$3.50 


The Quarterly of Current History fills 
{no other publication. It 


rent History, - - - - 


BOTH FOR $2.75. 


It covers all countries 


igious partisan feeling. 
It contains bio- 


STANDARD MAGAZINES. 


Journal of Education 
AND 


Harper’s Magazine, both for $5.25 


Century,- - - - * 
Scribner’s, - - - ‘ 4.65 
Atlantic Monthly, 5.45 
Popular Science Monthly, 6.25 


— Drawbacks of Fine Training. — She: He 
talked to me for two hours. He puzzles me. 
He’s an anomaly.” He: ‘‘ Yes, he’s prosy be- 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, | cause he’s so blank versed.’’— Life. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION NEW Year! Subscription to the 
. to the Journal of Edu- END for our new Catalogue of ‘ TEACHERS’ to the Journal Education will oO E 
Subscribers cation can have their ONE secure @ year's oubseription to the N Journal of poh to the 


subscription advanced six months by sending us one 
new yearly subscription to the Journal. 


HELPS,”’ of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO,, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


** Quarterly Register of Current History” 
(monthly, $1,00 a year) free. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE onth! 2,00 & 
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Dec, 10, 1891. 


, $1.00 @ year. Philadelphia: The 
Hein Company. Pub li 8 h ers. 


—The Chautauquan for December has several Boston Foreign | Book Store. 


illustrated articles and the portrait of a number of Wane Publications of. Henry Holt & Co, 


E. 
rominent men and women. The following are |©°, New York ; Hachette & Co.’ Lo ; 
P Sauveur ; &., &€. » London ; Dr. L. 


the table of contents: “‘ The Battles of| Rich st 

Princeton and Trenton’’; Domestic and Social | the Foreign and Books in 
Life of the Colonist,” IIL, b Edward Evorett Ces: Catalogues on application. 
** States made from oni 4 OENHORF 

Lisle: athert Woodburn; Colonial Shiro, | 

by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D.; H 

of Political Parties in America,” III., by F. NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 

Hewes; ‘National Agencies for Scientific Re-| mow MENTARY READING. 

gearch (Weather Bureau)”’; ‘‘ The Scottish Lan-} Baxrre. GORE By JEAN DEB LA 
age; **Good Manners for Young Pcople”’ ; A Text book which has been “greatly needed. 

Geral asa Social Reforms in Congress”; “ Far | RB. By Prof. SOHRLE DE Vere. 

Seal and the Seal Ielands,”” by Sheldon Jackson, | news clear, ad easy for the 

the Nile”; ‘‘ Lelia Robioson Sawtelle” ; Znglish Text-book | French Pub’r and Bookseller 

Homes published. 851 & 853 6TH Av., NewYOoRK. 

“ Preps an’: “Women 

in Astronomy”; Art of Visiting’; 


‘Women in the Land Office,’”’ by Ella Loraine Le F 
Dorsey; ‘‘ The German Girl of the Middle Ages.’’ rancals. 
The editorials treat of ‘‘ Christmastide,”’ “ Forei ; 
tothe Columbian Exposition,” “The FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Methodist Ecumeni uncil in Washington,’’| An invaluable hel 
and “‘ Literature as Profeasion.’’ Meadville, | F ee sample copy. 

ddr BERLITZ & CO., 


Pa. L. Flood, D. D. A ess 
W. Madison &q., 
— The December Arena has for its frontispicce New York. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 8&8 


Geachers’ ji 
eachers Agencies. 
A FLOOD of applicants is what Boards of Education fear wheo considering whether to apply to an Agency. 
the high school at Lockpoit, N. Y. died last month 
us to name the three or four best men for the plate ae Knew, but t 
say nothing about i 
went visiting. The first man on the whole did coom Ay ane 
tr thd mene ol My 2 not get released till the end of the year. The third mau whom we had named third 
get him, had in the mean time writtes thee had so changed, that he particularly 
mittee, still saying nothing to him. The sav him liked hi in eb" nim ed 
and telegram m Re nqvired about him and liked the anawers they got, 
ther have us that he was last night elected unanimonely. [low else could 
ates? Last summer Sunt. Curtis of New Have te t t 
recommend a principal for the high school there We named one man and on 18 fink did not 
only; 

— she place, he came very near it, and was the only man on our list informe Cary - aon bata teen 

° very month we cent a lady teacher there at 8800, not m antioning apy one else. A P PLICANTS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Established in 1884 Positions filled, 2800 Ss 
’ eeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


A N ) 1 fof State Normal; salary, $1000. 
5 for High School work; $450 to $1200. 
9 . 3for Modern Languages; $300 for $700. 
Lady Teachers . 9 for Music in Seminaries and Colleges; $250 and home to $1000. 
» ) 21 for Grade work below the high school; $40 per month to $65. 


Address €. J. ALBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMAURST,SILL. 


Pro ressive Te che In every department of school work will find that we have the best 

a I nd thom, officers. If you arere- 

matier salary than others doing the eame kind of work, and 

= ayy clear to thore who wish to employ teachers that = are capable of doin Succesotul work, we can be of 

core ceto you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 

“ € demand upon us for fall vacancies. We are especially anxious to find some good grade teachers who have had 
ormal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall vacancies have already begun to come in 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & Scort, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT ST., BosToN. 


an excellent portrait of JobnG@ Whittier. Camille| EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 771 Broadway, 
PUBLISH 


Flammarion imparta much valuable information ent tn NEW YORE, 
in his article on ‘* New Discoveries in the Heav-| Thomneen’s New mei is?l Readers. 
ens.’ ‘ Protection or Free Trade,—which.’’ is Breech 
the topic of an able paper by David A. Wells. a Word Leesons. 

Edgar Faweett writes of ‘‘ The Woes of the New Mellogs’c Minne Lessons in English. 
York Working Girl.” George Stoart, D.C.L.,| Giutchison’s Physielegy and Hygiene 
LL.D., treats of “ Whittier, the New England} J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., HI SMITR, 
Poet’; ‘* Faith in God as a Personal Equation,”’ | ‘51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., 


is the theme of a paper by Rev. C. A. Bartol. 
Helen Campbell discasses the ‘‘Association in| Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
Clabs, with its Bearings on Working Women” ; THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Francis Minor treats of “Citizenship aod Suff rage.”’ | corm: Drawing. 


Prof. T. Frenck-Bretano has an article entitled] 1, stg 
“The Logie of Port Royal and Modern Science” 2. Union Arith, 


Robert Henry Williams considers the Qaalifica- Arithmetic. 
tion of the Elective Franchise,’’ a very timely arti- Brooks's etry + Trigonome 


cle. In the ‘‘ Meshes of a Terrible Spell’ is a bit} Brooks’s Philoso: fA 

of fiction by Helen Campbell, followed by astorv by Manuals of Methods and Ker to. the Above. eow 
ley’s Specalation. n editorial notes The Hon.| [Il RapHic 

Carrol! D. Wright on Divorce is discussed, followed BICTATIO 

by reviews of important books. This we strong Send for tovinet, 
and valaable number of the Arena. Price, $500} 4 LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14TH Sr.. N. Y 
a year; single copies, 50 cents. Boston, Mass:| THomrson, BROWN & Co , 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
The Arena Pablishing Company. 


—Henry Ward Beecher from the phrenological A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


int of view i i h ;-| If you have School Books which you do not 
point of view ie the opening paper of The Phrenologi keep, I will take them in exchange for books yoo 


cal Journal for November. This is followed by a| may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


sketch of Frederick Bly, the blind phrenologist. LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
‘Lines of Beauty”? is a classical study in the| send orders for cheap School Books to 
physiognomical Cc. M. BARNES, 
prize essay is by a y known io Maine for editc- 

rial capacity, and is a very ex- amp 1 = Ava. CHICAGO, ELE. 
perience and observation. ‘' The ntials of A Complete History of B 
Early Education’ is from the pen of an eminent THE EMP IRE: and the British People. cot 


teacher, and in the same department the Journal's 12mo, pp. $1.35. 
English correspondent, Jennie Chappell, pleas- pressed yet complete histo nadapted in Overy pastioning 


antly describes a very well managed nursery and | to classroom use. A more inviting book one cannot con 

ild’ ital i come | ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 

shild’s hospital in London, The always wel its paper and type ot the very best its illustrations 
e 


Health Department has its fall complement of | numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
practical suggestions. ‘‘ Common Sins Against} For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 


Health” is by the author of “The Talent of | receipt of published 
Motherhocd,” an article that received not a little} THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


attention a few months ago, and “ Father Kaeipp's 

System of Care’? tells of a famous Bavarian Sani- Common Words Difficult To Spell, 

Co ne A practical spelling book, with dictation exercis: s 
nvict Labor, and Matual Life Benefit ocia- ' ‘8, 

* : containing only common words which experience 

tics, New York: Fowler & Wells Company. | nas shows are iikely to be misspelled Thoroughly 

Price, $1.50 a year. endorsed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cents; 


postpaid, 24cents. JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 
—The Overland makes many attractive prom- 4322 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ises for 1892. It will show new strength and im- ——_—_—_— 


provement along the well-known lines; and pre- Educational / nstitutions. 


serving the same type of matter, it will present it 

even better shape, and — COLLEGES. 

t announces the following illustrated articles: d 

Home of Pestalozzi,” by Kate Don las Borer py 

Wiggin; ‘‘ Amateur Photography on the West 

Seed ** Restaurants of San Franci eo”; ‘ The PROFESSIONAL. 
ount Conness Expedition”; ‘ Lumbering in ANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 

Washington”? ; ‘* Hunting the Wild Cat”; ‘‘Lion N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 

Hunting with Fox Hounds.’ The cerials and| 

will the It open year NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

with a new and a‘tractive dress of type and a new OOL, established 

cover, and will reduce ita price to $3.00. San and train- 

Francieco: 420 Montgomery St. Terms, $3.00. | ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 


— For circular and further pertoners a ply 
of Exeter Stree ston. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. school, Newbury, Corner Principal. 


The Atlantic Manthly for December; terms, $400} ___ 
& year. Boston: Hov Jaton, Miffitn, & Co. ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
he Quarterty Re ster of Gurrent for both sexes. AT Wo 
ovember ; rms, $1.00 a year. De 
Evening News Assoe E. H. Russect, Principal. 
omuetic Review for December; terms, } L 
year. New Yors: Funk & Wagnalis Co. NOBMAL TH, N. H. 
The Overland Monthly for December; terms, $4 00 begins Sept. 2 
& year. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Co. Fail Term 46 
he American Naturalist for November; terms, For Information and Catalogues a Principal 
“se year prhlladelpbia : Ferris Bros. C. C. ROUNDS, : 
uting for December; terms, ° 
York: 239 Fifth Avenue. ATE NOBMAL S0HOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Our Reading Circle for November; terms, $1.00 4 For circulars address 
year. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


EMAL S0HOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
sexes. For dress the 


W ] principal A.M. 

1 Cl C adios Vor catalogues, address the 
Principal. D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 

do people buy best Amer- 


ican flags? Of G. W. 
- Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 


Bgston. Mass. 


L SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both ‘sexes. 


For Catalogues sqaress Principal. 


190 SONGS fora zcentstamp Yours, Gants, © 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,'6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,/1201 So.S8pring 8t.,/48 hi 
Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Ill. | ‘Chattanooga. Tenn.| » Cal. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Registration ree. 


W. A. CHOATE & OO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
00D TEACHERS 00D PLACES 

ror GOOD PLACES, rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
Fuanager’| astern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®pmficia st., 


Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education somerset st. 


 Nepie BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,c00,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 


when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered, 


Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. 


and those wishing a change at a) 
an increased eatery, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


A Bureau in each State in the Union, and registration in any 
one entities you to enrollment in all. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is the most thoroughly perfected and 
efficient system, and has located more teachers than any other. 

Upon the one point of seleeting and recommending teachers, 
Tue LRAGUE concentrates tis entire skill and influence, 

Efficient service rendered School Boards seeking teachers. and 
teachers seeking positions or promotions. No charge to employers. 

Address any State Manager of THe LEAGUE for circulars, or 


FRANK PLUMMER, Gen’l Mannger, 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
AMERICAN AND FORKIGN S 


Teachers’ Agency 1866 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 3 Bast 1dth Street, N.Y. 


sors, cipals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


esses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends schools to parents. Call en or address 

NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥, City. 


MES. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ Agency 


and Agency, 
Union Square, New York. 
OF RELIABLE 


merican School Bureau. 


serve school officers promptly| American and Foreign Teacbers, Professors, and 

aod % elentiy. Knows the whereabouts of | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

the best teachers for any given vacaney. Regis- | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a large 4nd | schools carefully recommended to pareuts. Selling 
most select supply. and leaves no motive for repré-| and renting of school property. 


senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. Best references TR 1AM COYRIERE, 


Pp. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., MIRIAM 
Late R. Avery,  %W. 14th St., New York. 150 FirTH AV YORK CITY. 


The New American Teachers’ ~_7eachers Wanted, 


ion of 
ear a large number of vacancies re-| For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section 
than it was fable to Sil, fos of the United States. Write apd learn about the won- 
recommend. very kind 0 ateach derful success © our ltr 
at once and bs prepared for CO-OPERATIVE 
the fisod of vacancies sure to come this year, | of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, taroug 
Centre of business,— near the centre of population jocal agents and members. 
of the United States Address, with stamp for infor-' tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
mation. C. B. RUGGLES & Co., NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
mC, 237 Vine Street. tf 147 THRroop CHICAGO, ILL. 


Roo 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | Established in 


d stamp for b‘anks to 
Teachers 7 H. HARRINGTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANOIES. 


44 Fast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Circulars and applica- 
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For the 


Latest and Best 


Text Books, always apply to the 
American Book Company 


They are constantly issuing 


A Great Catalogue new and important works. 


Over 2,000 volumes are described 
in the a1 sections of our Des- 
criptive Catalogue. These are 
ublished separately. The sub- 
fects are: 

1. Reading 

. Supplementary Reading 

. Arithmetics 

. Higher Mathematics 

. Penmanship, etc, 

. Geography 

. History 

. Spelling 

. English Language 

. Drawing 

Music 

Book-keeping 

. Ancient Language 

. Modern Language 

. Science 

. Botany 

. Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 

. Civics an conomics 

. Pedagogy, Rerords, etc. 

. Elocution 

. Maps and Charts 


On application, we will mail 
those which intesco. yru. 

American Book Company 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Their authors are distinguished 
educators of talent, experi- 
ence, and ripe scholarship. 


Their books embody the latest 
and most approved peda- 
gogic methods. 


For producing the best practi- 
cal results in the class-room 
their books are unequaled. 


No matter what the branch of study, 
address the 


American Book Company 


See first page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


is 4 Bome? flow ts 17 Mave? 


If Prof. MEAD’s “ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY” does not answer these questions fully, 
it answers many others, and is a very popular text-book for high schools and academies. 
So are Prof. APPLETON’S CHEMISTRIES, and Prof. Simmons’ “ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS.” 
Our catalogue gives details. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


New Atlases, Superbly Printed. 
THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


By JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F,R.G.S. With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five Thousand 
places. This Atlas contains Sixty Full-page beautifully colored Maps, with all recent 
Discoveries and Political Changes in the Continent of Africa and other parts of the 
World, and will be found invaluable for reference and general use. 

Large Imperial 4to, Half Morocco, é $6.00. 

“ This Atlas is learned, accurate, and beautifully clear in drawing. In Atlases published in America 

there has been a tendency to crowd out full representations of Europe and Asia. In the present work our 
own country receives adequate portrayal, while the rest of the world is set before us with equal fullness, 
detail, and beauty of map-making. The descriptive index is a novelty which will be welcomed by all lovers 
of geographical information, good taste and enterprise.” —THE CHURCHMAN, Nov. 7, 1891. 
_ “An admirable atlas _+ All (maps) are exquisite examples of the highest style of engrav- 
ing and the most tasteful coloring . . . The hand of the true geographer is seen in the fact that 
they are all revised down to the latest possible date . Another feature is the liberal space 
given to this country. Besides the general map of the United States there are six others presenting 
the States in groups on a much larger scale; and there are also well executed plans of the chief 
cities and their environs. Additional tables of population, commerce and other statistics complete 
a particularly satisfactory volume.”— V. Y, Zribune. 


THE GLOBE HAND ATLAS. 


A series of Fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical and 
Classical Geography along with Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities and 
Districts, and a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude and Longitude of over 
Five Thousand Places throughout the World. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S, 

8vo, Cloth, Inked Sides . $100. 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all Recent Di. J 
iscoveries and 

Changes, and its Physical and Classical Ma; 5s and other Educational } 
valuable for Schools and Colleges. 

“ Comprehensive and epee | adjusted to represent the latest discoveries . 
not met with a more complete book of t 
it.— Zhe Churchman. 

“An excellent book of reference for the general student, representing as it does the latest discoveries i. 
o different departments of geography. It is in a most convenient iva for the study table.” — PUBLIC 

PINION, 

valuable a small compass,” — Journal of Commerce. 

“These maps are of sufficient size and detail for all ordina urposes, One i 
North Atlantic Steamship routes will attract special attention,’ Schoo! 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 


33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 


he kind in such a cheap form, and we cordially MB hl ~ a 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIV.—No, 23, 


How you can tell what Christ- 
mas Presents to buy for your 
Boy and Girl friends. 


Send for the new game of cards called ‘‘ Our 
Friends in Fur.” After examining it all say, 
“Just the thing. A great deal of fun for the chil 
dren to make the acquaintance of the lion, the bear, 
the tiger, ete., in this pleasing way.” Each card 
is beautifully illustrated, and the game is so played 
that the children learn all of interest about each 
animal. Price, 50 cents. ’ 


Cc. B. GROW & CO., Publishers, 
ST PAUL, MINN. 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 
Do you know how to think? TOWN- 
SEND’sS WHEREWITHAL Will 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 


scientific, logical, and simple educational plan of in- 
calculable aid in conversation, compen. teach. 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro- 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chan- 
cellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Should bein the bands of every man. woman. and 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
for circulars and further information. 
WHEREWITHAL CO., Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, 
All rights reserved of writing or using this method in 
schools without licensed right from us. First, right re- 
served to placea Wherewithbal text book addition in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at 50c. net per 
contract with all School Boards in the U. 8., and one 
Roller form free of cost for every 100, 500,or 1000 copies 
of book. Other rights extra, going with license. 


Cheap Editions 


Herbert Spencer's Works. 


EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical, (Small type, 66 pages.) 15 cts. 
SAME. (Large type, 138 pages.) 30 cts. 
Data of Ethics. (Small type 94 pages.) 15 cts. 
THE SAME. (Large type, 177 pages.) 30 cts. 
Progress: Its Law and Cause, 15 cts. 
Philosophy of Style. 15 cts. 
Genesis of Science. 15 cts. 
Factors of Organic Evolution, 15 cts. 
The Coming Slavery. 15 cts. 


The Works of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Proctor, &c., &c, at 15 cts. each. 


. 
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END for our new Catalogue of 
** Teachers’ elps,’’ 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Astor Place, New York. 
~ including list of 
Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Christmas, 


Ditson’s 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 
Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 
Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collection, 
Each Song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 
All these books are large sheet music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID, FOR 50 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
OMAN?’S 


History of Greece. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Alexander the Great. 


By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Soul’s 
College, and Lecturer at New College, Oxford. 


With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 582 pages. $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & €0.. 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
gives to primary 


The Kindergarten Magazine teachers practi- 


cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” 
osephine C. Locke ; ‘‘ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 

Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches. For circular, price, etc , address 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes, 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
Gymnasium, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. 7he 
best school for your boy or | 45° Addreaa the Principal, 


NewYork College ix: Training of Teachers 


9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


Medical College and Hospital of Chicago, 


for any college. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Thirty-third Annual Course of Lectures in thin 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Moderd 
instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, ans 
the hospital. Experienced teachers, Low fees- 
Equality in sex. nd for Lecture Card. Announce. 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE. Address 

ILEY. M.D., 


eow 3034 Michigan Av.. Chicago, ll. 


ound anywhere. 


a well-ordered home. 


people or furniture. 


fea 


Send for our Catal 


if 


Boys. 
to know how. 


MILTON BRADLEY C 


This is Our Best Girl for December ! 


She represents our HoME FoR PAPER DOLLS, and it will make as 

ood a holiday gift for the little girls of your acquaintance as can be 
This toy provides an attractive setting for pictures of 
furnit ure. and decorations, and people cut from catalogues and illustrated 
papers, and so arranged as to constitute all the delightful accessories of 


It consists of a series of large pictures on card- 


board, giving the interior of a variety of rooms, unoccupied by either 


The series includes three houses, — one a cosy 


dwelling, another a more elaborate affair, and the third a magnificent 


residence, with front and rear lawns. 
cts.; No. 2 for $1.00, postage 30 cts.; No. 2 for $1.50, postage 60 cts. 


No. 1 sells for 50 cts., postage 15 


e of Games, Toys, Puzzles, and Educational 


Devices, 56 pages, and tell us where you saw this advertisement. In the 
Catalogue you will find a list of Games and Toys that will also suit the 
We have made Home Amusements for thirty years, and we ought 


O., Springfield, Mass. 


Four Hundred Students. 


Voice Culture, Natural 
practical work in every department. Degrees co 


sow 


Has a thorough and s stematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
erred. 


&@™ Winter term begins December 29th. Address for Illustrated Catal 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


ical Training and 
tifi 


HENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Bec'y. 


Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Sts , Boston, 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
| Invertebrates. 
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